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Studebaker Corporation, told the House Post- 

War Policy Committee that between seven 
and ten million more jobs than existed in 1940 must be 
assured in the immediate post-war period to provide 
high level employment and to assure a 35 per cent in- 
crease in actual production of consumer goods to take 
the place of the equivalent production of war goods. 

That is, as we say, a tall order. To bring this result 
to pass will surely tax the creative talent of the entire 
managerial world, and it may well tax the cooperative 
powers of the workers, organized and unorganized 
alike, unless the necessary inter-connections of pro- 
ductivity, a decent standard of living, security of 
employment, and high standards of individual produc- 
tion quotas, are spelled out with great care and 
clarity. The economist understands that the founda- 
tion of a high standard of consumption is in high 
individual, quality output giving low unit costs. He 
knows the necessary relation of low unit costs to 
prices kept down by such mass production costs, and 
the relation of low prices to volume of demand and 
therefore to full employment. 

The economist, I say, knows all this. But he has 
not yet been conspicuously successful in persuading 
all employers of the wisdom of the low price policy, 
nor in persuading all workers of the desirability of 
helping to assure low unit costs and sound individual 
production quotas. 

With the transition to peacetime production, the 
climate of both managerial and worker sentiment will 
be one of caution, of anxiety, of fearfulness about 
operating stability and job security. That sentiment 
will be likely to bring in its wake consequences of 
worker attitudes toward jobs, toward production 
quotas and toward the new introduction of technological 
improvements, which will not help companies to get 
low unit costs. 

“Why should I and my fellow workers keep present 
standards of output or even increase them, why favor 
new machines to take the place of handwork, if by 
so doing we increase the insecurity of our jobs ?’’ This 
may well be the reaction of many workers. 

“You help us get low costs by high output and 
we'll hope to get a larger demand for our goods and 
therefore stable employment. But we can give no 
positive assurances beyond this hope.” This, in turn, 
may be the reaction of many managers. 

Howis this situation of divergent attitudes to be met ? 

To confront this question realistically is an urgent 
tesponsibility upon executives. Nor is there any one 
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panacea which can cope with it. But one broad princi- 
ple of the essential approach is surely clear. It is that 
of bringing the workers in specific corporations into 
explicit joint conference with management on these 
problems of production costs. Where collective bar- 
gaining machinery already exists, where joint manage- 
ment-labor committees are actively functioning, 
where virile and truly independent unions are oper- 
ating,—under all of these conditions, there is already 
available the basis for a full factual confronting of the 
problems of employment security, fair production 
standards, and justifiable introduction of labor-saving 
machinery. The consensus of experience in the last 
twenty years of the affirmative sharing with organized 
employes of the responsibility for high productivity 
confirms the conclusion that only as the employes are 
a party to decisions in these areas can frictions be 
minimized and agreements be reached which reconcile 
the rightful interests and concerns of both manage- 
ment and men. 

High productivity, with all its possible benefits, is 
an aim, requiring the positive support of the organ- 
ized workers, if it is to be realized. That support will 
not be continued after the patriotic motives have lost 
their present strong appeal, unless there are other 
equally powerful motives to take their place. Those 
other motives in a democratic society cannot and will 
not arise unless the workers are active partners in 
establishing and controlling the basic conditions 
which assure productivity. Those conditions have to 
do with shop conditions, practices and standards; and 
they have to do with many broader influences as well. 
Security as a motive in working class thinking and 
demands seems so controlling not because workers are 
naturally lazy and have no spirit of enterprise or ad- 
venture but because the nightmare of the insecurity 
of the thirties is still so vivid a memory. But until the 
thinking of managers about the operating policies of 
the transition can include reasonable security along 
with productivity as a controlling objective, it will be 
difficult to get the thinking of workers to include the 
aims of productivity in addition to security. 

The way for managers and for men to view their 
aims in a way to achieve practical working harmony 
is the way of responsible, shared joint action. Each 
has a point of view of which account must be taken. 
Each has a unique responsibility. Only collaborative 
conference at the level of the shop, the company and 
the industry can bring the reconciling of interests 
needed if cooperative action is to be a fact. 
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The Use of Statistics in Management’ 


By JOHN J. CORSON 
Director, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Social Security Board 


role of a high-powered government administra- 

tor. He portrayed the administrator as one 
having power and authority who directed people un- 
hesitatingly with short inspired commands and, in 
rapid succession, made momentous decisions without 
effort or apparent consideration. The movie created 
the impression that the administrator is a master-mind 
in a swivel chair who manages vast affairs by some 
congenital genius. But is this version of the adminis- 
trator an accurate one? It is accurate to indicate that 
during a day the man responsible for the management 
of any unit is called upon to make decisions promptly 
and definitively. Yet are these decisions founded upon 
some indefinable, intuitive genius? Are they founded 
upon “‘hunch’’? 


ees years ago I saw John Barrymore play the 


Formulating Policy and Program 


Chronologically, the public administrator’s first 
task is to translate his legislative or executive mandate 
into policies and an organization. The private execu- 
tive similarly must translate an idea for profit making 
into blueprints of a product, sales plans and an crgani- 
zation. Will the administrator’s ‘‘hunch” suffice to 
translate a statute relative to the regulation of radio, 
or the belief that plastic furniture can be produced 
and marketed profitably into operating policies and 
organization plans? 

When the Selective Service System was created in 
1939 its administrators were confronted with such 
questions as: How many men were there between the 
ages of 21 and 35, between 18 and 21, and between 36 
and 45? How many were single, married? How many 
had dependents? How many were in each State, city 
or county? How many occupied jobs were exempted 
by the statute? 

Similarly, the private executive who would produce 
plastic furniture in the post-war period must consider 
such questions as: How much investment will be 
required for the development of plant and equipment ? 
At what cost can these units be produced? How many 
households are there and what are their furniture- 
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buying habits? How many families in each income 
level may be expected to purchase this furniture? 

Both the public and private administrator are con- 
fronted with questions such as these when they 
attempt to transform an idea into a “‘ going concern.” 
Are they aided in accomplishing this transformation 
by some mental wizardry that only their kind pos- 
sesses? Or do they seek whatever statistics are avail- 
able as a basis for formulating judgments? Obviously 
they need facts so ordered as to aid them in formulat- 
ing judgments. 


Statistics and Work Planning 


Once the legislative program or the profit-making 
idea is translated into policies and the broad outlines 
of an organization, the administrator must plan the 
steps to be taken by each organizational subdivision. 
For such housekeeping units as the mail and files unit, 
the stenographic pool, and the duplicating unit, it is 
relatively simple—if the administrator has the will 
to do it—to estimate the number of incoming letters, 
the volume of replies, or the number of pages to be 
mimeographed and to plan the units, organization, 
staffing and equipment on these bases. 

Here, in many enterprises, dependence upon sta- 
tistically-arrayed facts ceases and the reliance upon 
“hunch”? commences. But there are in government, 
as in private enterprise, exceptions to this generaliza- 
tion. The administration of old-age and survivors 
insurance under the Social Security Act is one. This 
job consists of three functions, each of which can be 
measured in terms of a clearly identifiable work unit. 
The first function is the maintenance of insurance 
accounts for each of 76 million men and women who 
have obtained social security account numbers; those 
individuals, despite their normal human idiosyncra- 
sies, are tangible work units. The second function is 
the handling of the claims filed when these men and 
women get old or die. About a thousand applications 
a day are being filed for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance payments. These constitute tangible, substanti- 
ally identical work units also. The third function is 
twofold—(1) seeing that each of the 900,000 aged 
people, widows and orphans whose claims have been 
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approved receive their payments promptly each 
month, even though some change their addresses 
frequently; and (2) seeing that the large number of 
beneficiaries who die, go back to work, or do something 
else that disqualifies them, do not get checks to which 
they are not entitled. 

The volume of work for each activity within these 
broad functions can be determined with reasonable 
accuracy a year in advance. Each operation then can 
be planned, budgeted and scheduled. An example is 
provided by the relatively simple operation of chang- 
ing the address of each beneficiary. We estimate 
987,800 beneficiaries on our rolls by June 30, 1944. 
Three years’ experience has indicated that 1.5 per cent 
of these beneficiaries change their addresses each 
month, making a monthly work load of 14,800 and a 
daily load of 616. On the basis of the experienced 
production rate of 66 cases per day for each clerk, it 
is determined that nine clerks must be budgeted for 
this operation. Using an average of 75 square feet per 
clerical employe, our present work space will have to 
be increased proportionately; three additional filing 
drawers for the change of address form must be 
provided; and 16,280 copies of this particular form 
must be provided to cover this need including wastage. 

All activities which make up the administration of 
old-age and survivors insurance are not so mechanical. 
For instance, in 435 field offices social security account 
numbers are issued, claims for benefits are received, 
beneficiaries return checks to which they are not 
entitled, employers are requested to correct inaccu- 
rately submitted tax returns, and general inquiries 
from the public are answered. The field offices, most 
of which have less than six employes, carry on these 
several activities in varying proportions. To what 
extent can the work of such offices be quantitatively 
scheduled and controlled ? 

In practice each element of the work of each office 
is estimated. This estimate is translated into man 
hours by means of factors developed from a continuing 
succession of time studies. In this manner the number 
of employes required to perform the work of each 
office is determined. The salary classification of the 
manager is fixed in substantial part by the estimated 
work load, and controls are established which govern 
the distribution of forms and supplies to each office in 
telation to the prospective volume of work to be 
handled. 

In a New York field office a young administrative 
assistant was asked ‘‘ How is the office getting along ?”’ 
Without referring to any reports he replied: ‘‘We’re 
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in good shape. We were behind two months ago but 
last Friday’s report showed that we had bettered our 
‘pars’ on claims, wage record discrepancies, and 
beneficiary investigations.’’ Essentially, this state- 
ment, which is not intelligible to the uninitiated, 
means that a “par’’ has been established for every 
element of work a field office performs. One “‘ par,’’ for 
example, is that there shall not remain in the office at 
any time a number of uncompleted claims which 
exceeds two times the average weekly receipts in the 
previous quarter. The statement of this young man 
reflects more than that controls exist. It suggests that 
they enlist his interest and zeal and give him a tangi- 
ble objective, which he as well as the manager of the 
office can understand. 


Statistics in Management Analysis 


After objectives have been formulated, work plans 
laid out and controls established, the administrator 
uses statistics, one student of organization has said, 
as a cat uses whiskers to feel her way forward. A ques- 
tion bulwarked by comparative statistics is thrust 
forward just as the cat’s whiskers. The reaction in- 
spired by the question, just as the reaction recorded 
by the cat’s whiskers, determines the administrator’s 
course. 

The administrator must keep currently advised. 
To meet this responsibility he and each of his sub- 
ordinates continually make inquiries which will inform 
them as to the success of their efforts without and 
within. Today, he may stimulate his central planning 
staff to analyze records maintained in the budgeting 
unit and in the central personnel office. By an analysis 
of the daily uses of each record, can we tell, he asks, 
whether duplication has crept into the records? An 
administrator of unemployment compensation sug- 
gests an inquiry as to the filing of appeals from 
determinations denying benefits. Can a comparative 
analysis of the volume of claims handled, the types of 
claims, and the proportion resulting in appeals for 
each of the local offices suggest steps to improve rela- 
tions with unemployed workers? Another administra- 
tor encourages an associate to ascertain from the field 
supervisors’ travel vouchers the average length and 
frequency of their visits to the field stations they 
supervise as a partial basis for the evaluation of their 
field supervision. These studies, without any decision 
of the administrator, may result in rather automatic 
changes in processes and improvements in individual 
performance. 
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In making such inquiries the administrator and each 
associate responsible for any part of the management 
of an enterprise inevitably and perhaps unconsciously 
uses or consumes statistics, if he attempts to do more 
than relay orders he receives from others. The actual 
collection and compilation of these facts may be done 
routinely by a secretary or clerk who carries on simul- 
taneously other non-statistical activities. If they are 
to contribute the type of information essential to good 
management, these facts will be compiled with due 
regard to good statistical practice. But, if they are as 
inextricably interrelated with the whole process of 
administration as must be, the compilation will have 
been laid out in a manner which insures the integrity 
of the result, and the compiler will not realize she is, 
for the moment, a statistician. 

Some inquiries will require such statistical tech- 
niques as the use of correlations, dispersions and the 
Chi square. More often management needs may be 
served by a simple counting of the humble statistics 
which shed light on the day-to-day affairs of a particu- 
lar administrative agency. Unimpressive statistics of 
letters that remained unanswered ten days after their 
receipt, of the turnover of personnel and of the current 
rate of exhaustion of principal supplies may contribute 
as much to the internal management of an enterprise 
as the expert analyses of statistics of national sig- 
nificance can contribute to the planning of its program. 


General Applicability of Such Methods 


Some will contend that such methods of work plan- 
ning and analysis cannot be applied to many types of 
activities. Certainly the development of financial and 
operating plans in quantitative terms for activities in 
which the work cannot be defined so precisely, such 
as research, legal counsel, and general policy formula- 
tion, requires more ingenuity and effort. To determine 
the work units by which such activities can be 
measured and to visualize and estimate the volume of 
work to be planned for and the time that work will 
call for, requires more downright mental effort and 
will not yield as exact a result. Yet, the effort required 
to think through the tasks to be performed, and to plan 
for their accomplishment is as essential to the effective 
performance of work in the fields of research, legal 
counsel, or policy formulation as in other activities. 
There are those who will answer this contention with 
the reply that you cannot schedule and plan creative 
work. But must we accept that conclusion ? 

Consideration here of the ‘‘use of statistics in 
management,” means any form of quantitative think- 
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ing and not necessarily the use of tabulated data or 
involved techniques of mathematical analysis. With 
this concept, the professional statistician may be 
dissatisfied, but the professional administrator will 
agree. This concept would not accept ‘‘the use of 
statistics” in the financial budget where all its neatly 
tabulated figures, indicating the number of positions 
and dollars needed for the administration of a particu- 
lar enterprise are founded only on the quicksand of 
someone’s opinion unsupported by analysis or upon 
the ‘“‘hunch”’ of a few aides to the administrator. On 
the other hand, it would include the effort of an 
administrator to ‘‘lay out’? an economic research 
program in carefully defined projects and to estimate, 
for each project, the approximate man years to be 
consumed. In these terms, such methods of manage- 
ment can be applied to most activities and “‘statis- 
tics” can be used to advantage in planning the 
activities of even such creative workers as economists, 
lawyers, writers, and their like. 


Statistics and Personnel 


Many who can readily accept such an analytical 
approach may still question its application in person- 
nel administration. Statistics are used, of course, in 
enumerating the number of employes on the pay roll, 
in totaling the accumulated leave of individual em- 
ployes, and in supplying the reports required by the 
“‘boss,’”’ the Civil Service Commission or Congressional 
committees. These same people would contend that 
one cannot put judgment in the straitjacket of 
statistics, that the important phases of personnel 
administration—those phases involving human rela- 
tions—require the genius of those who can handle 
people. 

Yet, there are examples of how statistics have con- 
tributed to the development of that elusive quality 
“employe satisfaction.” After the efficiency ratings 
given a large group of punch-card operators had 
created considerable dissension, the operators were 
invited to fix the standards which should determine 
their ratings. Fifteen operators selected at random 
from among 300 were given detailed data as to the 
average daily production and the ratio of errors of all 
operators. Through a succession of discussions, they 
agreed upon certain standards in terms of accuracy for 
each level of efficiency rating. The standards, it 
happened, were slightly higher than the standards 
previously maintained. Since the standards were 
accepted and promulgated, almost no evidence of 
employe dissension has been encountered. 
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In another mechanical accounting unit, the opera- 
tors complained of the noise created by the machines. 
Engineers measured the sound and suggested methods 
of eliminating it. Simultaneously, careful records 
were maintained for each operator’s daily production. 
After acoustic materials were placed on the cement 
ceiling and matting on the floor, the engineers again 
measured the reduction in noise. Comparisons were 
made between the average daily production before 
and after. The statistician might find difficulty in 
striking a net correlation between noise reduction and 
increased production, but the raw figures were enough 
to suggest the investment was profitable and the 
cause of the reduced number of complaints. 

In a section where 250 clerks daily file an average 
of 800 thin ‘“‘flex-o-line”’ strips in the massive index 
of 76 million social security account numbers, music 
was introduced to relieve the monotony. Again, the 
average daily production of a control group of file 
clerks was compared before and after the music was 
introduced. If it did not measure the employe’s satis- 
faction, at least it provided a factual and partial 
basis for determining whether the music should be 
continued. 

Recently the job of regional supervisor of field 
offices of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance was studied. Tabulations indicated the 
proportion of time these supervisors spent in visiting 
field offices, in conference with their superiors, in 
dictating letters and each other activity. The result 
portrayed, in approximate terms, the component 
parts of this job and their relative importance. 

One to whom the analysis was submitted for review 
commented in this fashion: ‘‘I question the whole 
effort to dissect and catalogue the activities of an 
official of this rank. Indeed, this analysis reminds me 
of the farmers’ almanac which I used to know as a 
child on the farm. The almanac always included 
charts of a horse and a cow. Lines led from each 
principal part of the anatomy to the border where 
there were conveniently set down the name of that 
sector of the anatomy, the usual disease that attacked 
the beast at that point, and the symptoms which 
would readily indicate the onset of this malady! 
Somehow, we never could cure our old cow without 
calling the veterinary too.” 

Personnel administration does necessitate the 
recognition of the part human judgment plays in 
each work situation; it does involve human relations. 
But how often has employe morale been improved 
when -the standard of performance expected of an 
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individual is more precisely defined or the facts behind 
a particular promotional policy fully set forth? 
A question as to whether an appointing officer is dis- 
criminating in appointments against women assumes 
different character when it is posed in terms of the 
number of women occupying jobs in an identical area. 
Employe union representatives may accept a policy 
governing the granting of leave in a fraction of the 
time otherwise claimed for negotiation if facts are 
available to demonstrate that an inordinately small 
proportion of employes would be penalized and those, 
the chronic offenders. Even in human relations 
statistics may helpfully supplement administrative 
genius or hunch. 

In his day-to-day relations with his staff the 
administrator must resolve a variety of questions 
and differences of opinion. Here again he will probably 
find that statistics aid. For example, when space 
is limited, the area allotted to any particular unit 
may be reduced by a discussion of comparative 
statistics of the square foot allotted per employe. 
Without these statistics only an arbitrary decision 
would reduce space demands. An impertinent question 
as to why twice as many telephones are required by 
employes in one unit, as contrasted with a unit of 
similar size and functions, may stimulate self-sug- 
gested economies not otherwise expected. Disagree- 
ments as to what materials should be sent to a 
central files unit rather than kept in filing cabinets 
close at hand in operating units may be resolved 
promptly if statistics are available to depict objec- 
tively that prompt service is provided by the central 
files. 


Statistics and Leadership 


The administrator is also a leader and where, you 
may logically ask, can statistics be used in providing 
leadership for a group of human beings. The answer 
may be found in an analysis of the leadership the 
typical public administrator is obligated to supply. 
Is it an intangible and indefinable quality springing 
only from those with a particular type of genius? 
It involves two relatively definable aspects. First, 
the administrator is obligated to formulate the 
agency’s objectives. He must indicate what the 
agency seeks to accomplish and how. In performing 
this objective, the administrator may be likened 
(unorthodoxically, perhaps) to a vaudeville actor. 
Periodically, the actor must take stock of his act, 
appraise the laugh producing results of his several 
jokes, and then refurbish his offering. The adminis- 
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trator must review periodically the agency’s operating 
experience, take stock of successes and failures, 
appraise the accomplishments of each functional 
activity, and restate the agency’s objectives. That 
is an analytical job requiring the “systematic compila- 
tion and use of facts and data” which is Webster’s 
definition of statistics. 

The second aspect of this job of leadership is too 
often relegated into second place. It is the task of 
communicating the objectives to all the personnel— 
file clerks, receptionists and messengers, as well as 
division chiefs and section chiefs. If the administrator 
contents himself with a formal, technical and lifeless 
statement of the agency’s objectives to those he 
deigns to “‘let in on”’ the secret of where the organiza- 
tion is going, he will be confronted with the unin- 
spired and listless audience the vaudeville actor would 
face if he performed in routine manner. On the other 
hand, he can endeavor to express these objectives in 
terms which are meaningful and even interesting, to 
those whose energies he is trying to enlist. A chart 
graphically portraying little known characteristics 
of the enterprise, or a few statistics which strikingly 
illustrate the importance of the points the administra- 
tor makes, may do as much to capture the employes’ 
interest as an hour’s lecture on loyalty and work 
responsibility. 

Some administrators stimulate their associates 
by inspirational talks which literally leave them on 
the edges of their chairs with tears in their eyes. 
This type of performance has a place in the admin- 
istrative process. Men like to think at times they are 
working for a cause, rather than for a living. But 
leadership in the long run, is founded on respect. 
That respect will be earned only by administrators 
who possess certain personal qualities. In addition 
it will be earned only by those administrators who 
demonstrate to their associates (1) a thorough com- 
prehension of the job they are engaged in together; 
(2) an ability to think it through and project it 
into the future; and (3) an ability to translate what 
might be ethereal concepts into operating realities 
intelligible to the average man and woman who make 
the organization run. 
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In summary, statistics serve these uses in manage- 
ment: 

First, they aid in the formulation of judgment. 
Nationally compiled statistics and as well the sta- 
tistics of day-to-day operations constitute the facts 
upon which management decisions are founded. 

Second, statistics lend precision and, if used well, 
understanding to the volume of decisions and instruc- 
tions an administrator communicates to his associates 
or superiors. The effectiveness of these communica- 
tions depends upon the extent to which they are 
generally understood. Similarity of understanding is 
increased by the preciseness of the statement, and the 
extent to which the decision or instruction is accom- 
panied by factual material indicating the bases for 
the decision, or, in other words, the “‘why” which 
impelled it. Here statistics aid. 

Third, statistics can aid in resolving difference of 
opinions. The administrator must resolve differences 
which arise within the organization, between depart- 
ment heads or between the management and its 
employes. He must resolve the differences between 
his own point of view as the representative of the 
organization, and the point of view of representatives 
of other agencies—another public agency, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Bureau of the Budget, a 
Congressional committee. Statistics can aid here by 
enabling the administrator to substitute facts for the 
emotions and prejudices which are often at the root of 
disagreements. 

Fourth, the administrator uses statistics just to 
satisfy an unquenchable curiosity. Louis Brownlow 
has suggested that one always-to-be-found charac- 
teristic of an effective administrator is a ‘catholic 
curiosity.”” The administrator continuously analyzes 
each phase of his organization. Day by day he stores 
away the results of these studies until his mind, if 
x-rayed, would look like a cross between the neatly 
ordered rows of a census volume and the precisely 
fitted gears of a tabulating machine. And this fund of 
carefully marshalled and accumulated knowledge is 
the real administrator’s substitute for the movie 
administrator’s notion of genius or “hunch.” 
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Management's Responsibility for Good Industrial 


Relations 
By E. FINLAY CARTER 


Director of Industrial Relations, Sylvania Electric Products Incorporated 


OOD industrial relations must stem from the 
top and be an important part of a corpora- 
tion’s personality. This fact seems so obvious 

to me that I would hesitate to elaborate on it, were it 
not for the fact that the pressure of the many other 
problems facing management today leaves so little 
time for thought and analysis that many managers 
do not give much time to the development of a philoso- 
phy for dealing with people. It is a little too easy for 
them to say, ‘‘We have an Industrial Relations or a 
Personnel Department. That’s their problem.”’ 

Actually one of the major responsibilities of top 
management should be to determine the broad phi- 
losophy of the company, to set the standard, and 
to see that it is wholeheartedly maintained through- 
out the company’s operations. Putting that phi- 
losophy into practice and applying it to everyday 
supervisory and employe problems should be the job 
of all supervision. 

There is probably no one function in modern indus- 
try which is of as universal interest to everyone in 
the organization structure as is that of maintaining 
good industrial relations, nor is there a single function 
to which more members of the organization can make 
contributions. Yet in the study of engineering and 
research and in the development of manufacturing 
processes, there has been much more effort and money 
spent in the past in developing ways and means for 
putting things together to make products, than has 
been given to developing a happy, harmonious, intelli- 
gent, and efficient organization of human beings who 
are depended upon to do the work. This is not sur- 
prising because material things are tangible, while 
the results obtained from a given amount of effort in 
developing good human relations is something difficult 
to measure. 

Many of the basic social laws were stressed by a few 
long before Newton promulgated his laws of gravita- 
tion. The fundamental principles of sound human rela- 
tions were clearly stated in the Sermon on the Mount 
almost two thousand years before many of the physical 


1A speech delivered at a meeting of the New York Chapter of the Society 
for the Advancement of Management, September 17, 1943. 
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laws on which our modern industry is based were dis- 
covered. Yet only in recent years has there been a 
significant appreciation of the importance of good 
industrial relations. Has not this difference in scientific 
and social progress been directly in proportion to the 
degree of application of the respective laws involved? 


Management-employee Relations 


Management-employe relations have in recent years 
advanced a long way from the old master-servant 
relationship. It is still difficult, however, for those who 
have come up in the old school not to be affected by 
that relationship. It may show up in a hard-boiled 
superior attitude toward labor and labor organization; 
or it may be apparent in paternalism which, though 
more kindly, is, nevertheless, a display of superiority 
which is just as apt to be resented if carried to the 
extreme. A realization that responsibility is best 
measured by the number of people one serves, rather 
than by the number of people working for one, is a 
good antidote for this feeling of superiority, because it 
results in a sense of interdependence which stimulates 
cooperation between the one who supervises and those 
supervised by him. This is but an application of the 
principle, ‘‘He that would be great among you, let 
him be the servant of all.’’ 

Now what does this involve? First, there must be a 
sincere interest in people all the way down from the 
top management to the lowest level of supervision. 
Let me emphasize that it must be sincere if it is to 
permeate from the top down. I have put interest first 
because, without it, it is difficult to acquire a keen 
understanding of human reactions. Even then we 
usually make the acquisition of knowledge more diffi- 
cult by trying to learn only from others while failing 
to study ourselves and our own reactions to various 
stimuli. We would make better progress if we gave 
more thought and attention to ourselves in studying 
human behavior, and more to others in applying what 
we have learned. 

An interest that is sincere, an understanding based 
upon a study of ourselves and of the reactions of 
others, and an intelligent application of the principles 
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learned through an organization which has been 
developed with these things in mind is the best insur- 
ance that I can think of for sound industrial relations. 

A management that displays such an interest and 
seeks to develop a broad understanding of its responsi- 
bilities will recognize the need for incorporating in its 
philosophy the important principles of human rela- 
tions. It will recognize that good industrial relations 
stem from the top and form an important part of the 
corporate personality. It will encourage the lower 
levels of supervision to develop a keen interest in and 
understanding of the personnel for whom they are 
responsible. It will eliminate the attitude that human 
relations is the Personnel Department’s job alone, 
while theirs is the responsibility to design, produce, or 
sell the product. 

If American management fails to accept the chal- 
lenge of individual responsibility by all supervision 
for constructive human relations throughout the 
business organization, the result can be disastrous. 
Either management and employes will work together 
as a team or they will eventually separate into opposite 
camps. There can either be management-labor co- 
operation and good will in working toward a common 
goal with its mutual benefits, or there can and prob- 
ably will be selfish battles for short-term benefits, 
battles that will work to the detriment of our entire 
social fabric. 


Balance of Interests Essential 


There have been cases where selfish management 
has failed to provide adequate pay or decent working 
conditions for employes. Likewise, there have been 
cases where selfish labor groups have failed to see the 
necessity for competitive costs and adequate com- 
pany profits and reserve. In each case, the operation 
of selfish gain has been a short-term success followed 
by serious difficulties. Recent labor legislation and 
increasing economic controls in the hands of the 
federal government have tended to moderate the 
extreme displays of such strained relationships. 
Regulation in itself, however, no matter how strict, 
cannot eliminate selfishness and other basic causes 
for poor industrial relations. And yet the application 
of a few simple and basic principles would greatly 
reduce, if not eliminate, the necessity of regulations 
and restrictions. The initiative for applying these 
principles belongs logically to management. Where 
management supplies the leadership with such a 
degree of sincerity that it is contagious throughout 
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the organization, harmonious, happy, and efficient 
cooperation is the result. 

Management is the trustee. It must balance the 
interests of owners, employes, and customers and 
work for the benefit of all by watchfully guarding the 
strength and security of the whole. One of manage- 
ment’s highest functions is to enable the individual, 
through training and job placement, to make his or 
her greatest possible contribution to the common 
effort. One of the greatest industrial relations selling 
jobs today is to put across the great truth that what 
benefits one must be the thing that benefits all, and 
that selfishness and self-seeking interest at any level 
in the organization threaten the security of everyone. 

No policy that harms the business, threatens its 
sales or its reserves or its long-run success can possibly 
help labor. And equally, no policy can in the long run 
help business, if it fails to give proper rewards to 
labor, to bring it the necessary satisfactions and oppor- 
tunities to provide reasonable security or that does 
not, to the utmost, seek to advance the general 
standard of living. We are all dependent on the suc- 
cess of business for our own prosperity. And for busi- 
ness and our nation to be successful, there must be 
the greatest possible number of prosperous employes. 


Recognition Essential 


In spite of the benefits from unselfishness, we must 
remember that we are still human beings, and that no 
one of us is completely unselfish. Even though we 
may have learned to apply the golden rule in our 
relations to one another, we all yearn to a greater or 
lesser extent to have our urge for importance satisfied 
through due recognition. Individual recognition is 
not something that can be handled by collective bar- 
gaining, nor is it helped by treating the employes as 
just so many clock numbers. Recognition is unques- 
tionably one of the most important principles in 
maintaining good industrial relations. It may come as 
a well-earned wage increase, or it may be a kind word 
of appreciation or sympathy. It is well to keep in 
mind that a foreman is more apt to deal with his sub- 
ordinates properly in this respect if his superior sets a 
good example, and so on up the line. 

Some years ago, I was talking with a general man- 
ager of a large company division about the value of 
appreciation. He said, ‘Yes, I recognize its value. 
For example, if another company does our company a 
favor, I make it a point to write a letter of apprecia- 
tion; but if one of our men does his job well, I figure 
that is what we are paying him for, so why talk about 
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it.” Years later, as his ideas on industrial relations had 
moved ahead, I found him rejoicing over the boost in 
morale he had accomplished by the simple expedient 
of writing a heart-felt letter of appreciation to his 
organization. 

Experience shows, however, that just to give praise 
or express appreciation is not enough. It’s easy to 
carry good tidings. It is not always easy to help a 
man see and correct his faults, although it is often too 
easy to tell someone else about them or even to tell 
them to the man himself when prompted by a fit of 
temper. I think some of the most appreciative people 
I have seen were some who were helped to correct 
their weaknesses by others sincerely interested in 
them and frank enough to tell them their faults to 
their faces, instead of telling others behind their backs. 

There are still other things that individuals want 
to know besides whether they are doing a good job 
and what their shortcomings may be. 

Men and women want to know how to fit into the 
over-all picture. 

They want to know what they are contributing to 
the final product. 

They want to know what is expected of them and 
how secure their position is. 

In fact, they are just like you or like me. The degree 
may be relative, but the reactions are much the same. 
That is why it is a good rule to study our own reac- 
tions and then treat the individuals under our super- 
vision in the way we would like to be handled by our 
own superiors. 

In the field of industrial relations, every individual 
has a serious responsibility. He should recognize 
that he cannot expect his Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment or his representative to do his job for him. He 
must share in the common effort for understanding 
and cooperation. Nothing illustrates this more 
forcefully than the simple fact that in many costly 
strikes the immediate cause of trouble was the 
thoughtless act of a single foreman or a single employe. 

Every failure of business management in human 
relations today hurts every other business manage- 
ment; each is ‘‘a part of the main.’”’ No concern 
can afford to feel smug as it reads of industrial strife 
elsewhere or to gain comfort from the thought, 
“Well, it didn’t happen here.’’ Business, in general, is 
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criticized when representatives of business manage- 
ment err, just as union labor is often unjustly con- 
demned because of the notoriety of a few of its 
leaders. 

Each case of industrial conflict adds to the sum 
total of unrest within the community. And each 
time management and employes achieve harmonious 
industrial relations, a contribution has been made 
to the strength and stability of the nation. 


Summary 


I hope that what I have said will serve to stimulate 
thought. Some of the statements have been general, 
though I have endeavored to weave into the whole a 
few threads which, if followed, will engender thinking 
that can be specifically applied to individual problems. 


.I would like to summarize a few points for emphasis. 


1. Develop a sound management philosophy giving 
due weight to the human equation. Use this philos- 
ophy as a basis for the corporate personality. 

2. Establish and develop an organization imbued 
with this philosophy. 

3. Remember that authority and responsibility 
should be inseparable, but that authority like respect 
must be earned to be real. 

4. Seek the good of the whole through unselfish 
cooperation. Yet don’t forget that the whole is com- 
posed of individuals who must be recognized as such. 
Men at every level of supervision must take a real 
interest in the individuals under them. 

5. If carried too far, paternalism, though more 
kindly, may be resented as much as other manifesta- 
tions of superiority. 

6. Good industrial relations cannot be bought by 
high wages alone. A good environment and whole- 
some working conditions mean much. It is often the 
little things that count for the most. 

7. Let the measure of your importance be the 
number whom you serve, not the number working 
under you. Remember that ‘‘He that would be great 
among you, let him be the servant of all.” 

And now one final thought. It is good practice to 
develop and write down on paper the policies which 
grow out of your management philosophy. But first, 
the principles of that philosophy must be written 
in the minds and hearts of the organization’s personnel. 
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The Principle of Basic Element Standards 
Applied to Job Evaluation 


By STANLEY E. BOSTWICK 
Treasurer, Edo Aircraft Corporation, New York 


S we know, Job Evaluation is basically a 
statistical procedure which deals with the 
proportionate evaluation of a uniform set of 

elements that are common to all jobs—such as skill, 
responsibility, physical demand, working conditions, 
etc. When each element has been ‘“‘weighted’”’ and 


graduated into perhaps ten degrees of carefully defined . 


requirement per element, we have a statistical pattern 
for placing a proportionate numerical value on each 
job according to the degree that it ‘‘requires”’ the 
use of such elements. 

The usual application of this system calls for the 
specific study of each worker’s job for its evaluation. 
The evaluation needs to be changed as the “job” 
changes. However, where the ‘‘job” is actually a 
combination of jobs and is subject to many changes, 
the administration of evaluation changes may become 
burdensome. 

To overcome this difficulty in one aircraft installa- 
tion, the principle of basic element standards was 
used. In most aircraft plants the specialization of 
labor utilization is carried out only to a limited degree 
—therefore, it is customary to hire all round mechanics 
who perform a number of basic operations instead of 
only one. Since the aircraft production is subject to 
many variables of design, expansion, etc., it woula 
have presented an insurmountable task to keep the 
job evaluations up to date. 

Therefore, instead of studying a particular job, 
(which in most cases was really a combination of jobs) 
the study was aimed at the basic jobs or operations, 
with the view of later combining these basic elements 
values into an actual job value on the basis of a check 
list per worker showing which basic operations were 
combined in his job. 


The System 


Forms used: 

Form A—Basic Operation Evaluation Study. 

Form B—Sample Schedule of Basic Job/Operations 
by Class (Only ‘‘Cutting” operations are at- 
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tached—others include: Preparation, Forming, 
Drilling, Fitting, Fastening, etc.) 

Form C—Sample Schedule of Basic Job/Operations 
by Labor Grade (Only Labor Grade 7 is attached 
—there are ten labor grades used). 

Form D—Sample Departmental Check List. 

Form E—Sample Work Sheet for build-up of job 
value from basic operations. 

Form F—Worker Classification Notice. 


Statement of Objectives 


1. To develop a condensed list of Classes of Jobs 
(machinist, machine operator, paint sprayer, etc.) for 
general identification of worker by type of work per- 
formed. (Form—Classes of Jobs) (not shown.) 

2. To evaluate and classify the worker and his job 
for: 


(a) Selective Service purposes. 
(b) Wage and Payroll purposes. 
(c) Personnel purposes. 


3. To develop these evaluations on a specific basis 
(subject to proof) using the actual operations and 
combination of operations performed as the basis of 
evaluation. 

4. Selective Service purposes require: a) The class 
of job of worker, and b) a separation of essential and 
non-essential workers—based on labor grades. 

5. Payroll purposes require: a) A wage-rate range 
for each labor grade, b) a statement of rate-control 
policies, and c) worker classifications by labor: grade. 

6. Personnel purposes require: a) A specific check 
list of what the worker does, b) a statistically sound 
basis of evaluation, and c) a classification of workers 
by job type and proportionate value. 


Basic Operation Evaluation and Coding: (By Personnel) 


1. List all the specific operations of productive labor 
in the organization (from a classified listing of ma- 
chines, hand tools, and hand operations). (Form B) 
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OPERATION STUDY 


Operation Name 


Operation No. 


Description of Operation: 


Evaluation of Operation: 


Degree 


Point Value 
per Degree 


Total Point 
Value 


Remarks 


Education 


Experience 


Initiative & Ingenuity 


Physical Demand 


Mental or Visual Demand 


Responsibility for Equipment or Process 


Responsibility for Material or Product 


Responsibility for Safety of Others 


Responsibility for Work of Others 


Working Conditions 


Unavoidable Hazards 


Total Evaluation 


Form A. 


Labor Grade 
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2. Make evaluation study of each operation as if 
the worker was to perform that operation only. (Value 
experience at the very minimum time required assum- 
ing worker concentrated on that single operation.) 
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tion with a two part number—first part represents 
labor grade; second part represents identification 
sequence in that grade. (Form C) 

4. Supply of forms shall be given to each operating 


JOB OPERATIONS BY CLASS 


Cutting—"*C” 
Factor Comparison— Degrees 
ation : revious abor 
Operation Name 
Class Code Oper. Req. tl2i3lalsie6l7isioliwl4. Grade 
C-1 Power Shear Oper’g.—Large or Small None 2;1/2/3);3)4),2)4/2/);2)4] 8&9 
C-2 Foot Shear Operating None 10-14 
C-3 Shearing—Hand (Difficult) C-36 1/1);2/3;,3);2/1}3)11/]2)21 10-13 
C-4 Unishear Oper’g. (Portable) None 10-16 
C-5 Lever Type Shear Operating None 1);1;2/3)}3;};1);1)2]1)2) 3) 10-25 
C-6 Band Saw Operating (Precision) C-37 1);1);2/3);3);2);2),3);1/2)3)| 935 
C-7 Router Oper’g.—Swing None &26 
C-8 Routing—Fixed Spindle None 17;1;2/3);3;);2;2/;3;);1/3/)4] 96 
Circular or Delta Saw Oper’g. None 925 
C-10 Hack Saw Cutting—Hand None 1/1/2/3|;3;1;,2;2)1);]2/]3/1] 10-15 
C-11 | Power Hack Saw Oper’g. None 2/1);2;2/3;2);1;);2)/1;)3)3)| 932 
C-12 Threading—Hand (tool) None ST SL 2} S12 7-14 
C-15 Tapping—Hand (Production) None SI PI St Si Zi eit 
C-16 Tapping—Drill Press None 1/1;2,;2);,3;2/;1/2]1;4)|2] 10-1 
C-17 Die Saw Oper’g. (Tannewitz) None 4. 823 
C-18 Shaper Oper’g.—Complex Setups C-19 3);4/;4);2/);4/4/2!3],1|],2]4)] 3-10 
C-19 Shaper Oper’g.—Simple Setups None 3}/2/;/3;,2;3),3;);2});3|)1/!2)4)| 7-4 
C-20 Grinding—Hand (Flexible Shaft) None 
C-21 Grinding—Surface None 512 
C-22 Grinding—Tool and Cutter None 3/3/4/3/,3);3;,2;2;);1|),3|)3)|] 48 
C-23 Index Miller (Jig Boring & Milling) - None 3/4/3;,2/3),3);2;);3);1;};2|)3] 53 
C-24 Van Norman Miller Oper’g. None 3}4/4/2);3);4;),3);3/1]),2)4] 311 
C-25 Van Norman Miller Duplicator C-24 SE ZL 424i Ft 24 
C-26 Monarch Lathe Oper’g. None 3)};5)}4/2);4/4;),3)3])1|2{4]{ 2-2 
C-27 Turret Lathe Oper’g. None 2;2/;2/3/;3;),3;);3),3)/1;),2)]4] 7-13 
C-28 Carroll-Jameson Eng. Lathe Oper’g. None 3}/4/,3/2;4/3/2/3/1/2)4)] 485 
C-29 So. Bend Eng. Lathe Oper’g. None SiS zis 6-11 
C-30 Punch Press Oper’g. Bliss #18 None SL Si ti al 
C-31 Kick Press Oper’g. None SI SIZ ILI 4s 
C-32 Edo Gang Punching None 1/1;2/2/;3/3/]2;2)1]2/)] 2) 10-28 
C-33 Portable Router Oper’g. None 102 
C-34 Tapping (Hand Electric) None 1/1/;2/3/;3/2);2;2;1);3;,2)| 940 
C-35 Savage Nibbler Mach. Oper’g. None 1/1/2/3/2);3)}1;2)1)]21)3) 10-58 
C-37 Band Saw Operating—Rough None | 3 | 10-63 
Form B. 


Once this operation evaluation is correctly completed, 
it requires no restudies—only study of added opera- 
tions. (This is similar to setting Basic Element time 
studies.) (Form A— Operation Evaluation.) 

3. Arrange listing of operations (after evaluation) 
in labor grade order and number them for identifica- 


department head showing all operations (evaluated) 
occurring in that department (Form D—Worker/ 
Operation check list). 

5. The Department head shall fill out a Form D for 
each worker checking off the operations that he 
performs. 
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Job Evaluation: (By Personnel) 


Since each actual job represents a combination of a 
number of operations—the actual job shall be evalu- 
ated on the basis of the individual value of each of 
these operations as follows: 


Education—Use highest points required for any one 
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Hazard Demands—Use average points required for 
all operations. 

Working Conditions—Use average points required 
for all operations. 

Experience—Use sum of experience in ‘‘time’’ re- 
quired for all operations. 


Ona Job evaluation form (Form E—Job Evalua- 


operation performed. tion), list the name and number of worker, depart- 
Initiative—Use highest points required for any one ment,—name description of job and all operations 
operation performed. performed (by number). Make point calculations as 
Responsibility (4 types)—Use highest points re, above to arrive at a point and grade evaluation of 
quired for any one operation performed. the job. Then identify job by ‘‘Class of Job—and 


Physical Demands—Use average points required _ grade.”’ 


for all operations. 
Visual Demands—Use average points required for 


Procedure after Evaluation 
1. Personnel shall issue a ‘‘ Notice of Worker Classi- 


all operations. fication” for each worker to the Divisional Superin- 
LABOR GRADE NO. 7 
Oper. Pt. Departments Using Oper. 
No. Operation Name Val. Operation Cl. No. 
1 Rubber Pressing (Exper.) 249 400 FO-18 
2 Drill Press Oper’g. Bkgr. Pwr. Feed Match (Incl. 8-1) 249 D-10 
3 Sheridan Press Oper’g. Small (Incl. 9-24) 249 16 FO-16 
4 Shaper Oper’g. Simple Set-ups 248 32 C-19 
5 Woodworker Bulkheads & Jigs 246 400 M-17 
6 Hand Hammering—Medium (Incl. 9-10) 246 32-400-4-11-12-14-15-16-200-51-54 FO-2 
7 Drilling Mach. Match (Tool & Exper.) (Incl. 8-43) 244 400-32 D-6 
8 Service Mech. Portable Tool Repair 243 701 NP-17 
9 Draw Filing (Tool) (Incl. 9-46) 241 32 FI-5 
10 Field Service—Helper (Amphibian) 240 400 M-14 
11 Final Part Fitting Prec. Tool (Incl. 8-27, 9-12) 238 FT-3 
12 Departmental Dispatcher 235 32-400-712-722-726 NP-2 
13 Turret Lathe Oper’g. 235 32 C-27 
14 Threading or Tapping—Hand (Tool) 234 32 C-12 
15 Float Hoisting & Handling 233 200-709 NP-4 
16 Water Testing 239 100-200-400 FI-17 
17 Riveting-Gun (Compound) (Incl. 8-33) 231 3-4-5-7-10-24-45-100-200-400 FA-3 
18 Field Service Helper (Electrical) 230 400 M-12 
19 Attendant Air Compressor 230 701 NP-20 
20 Stockroom Worker—Raw Material 230 712-32-400 NP-29 
21 Welding—Steel Only (Navy C) 230 20 FA-6 
22 Float Cleaning 229 42-400 FI-16 
23 Truck Driver—Outside 229 712 NP-32 
24 Painting—Spray Prime (Incl. 7-22) 228 18-42-400 FI-10 
25 Heat Treating (Exper. & Prod.) (Incl. 9-20) 228 8-21-100-200-400-500 MP-12 
26 Layout (1 Plane) (Incl. 9-48, 9-50, 11-23) 228 1-11-32-54-400-500 MP-7 
27 Inspector Grade E Sub-Assembly 238 726 NP-38 
28 Guard—Police 248 707 NP-43 
29 Chauffeur—Regular 237 707 NP-44 
30 Fire Guard 233 707 NP-45 
31 Telephone Chief Operator (Incl. 9-41) 230 707 NP-46 
32 Electric Wiring Installing 233 4-400 FI-51 
33 Spot Welding Machine Set-up 234 52-16 FA-10 
34 Stockroom Worker—Tool Storage 239 708-400 NP-53 
35 Angle Riveting—Gun (Incl. 7-17, 8-33) 241 100 FA-21 
36 Jig Drilling or Reaming—} or over (Incl. 9-36) 230 10-100-200-400-5-16-24 D-14 
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(Note: This Dept. #400 has the most extensive list of operations—other depts. will average only about 25 operations.) 
WORKER OPERATION CHECK LIST 


Dept. No. 400 Date 

Worker's Name Clock No 

Check: which: ( ) Leadman ( ) Merit 

Check Proper Job Title:—( ) Assembler ( ) Mech, S.M. ( ) Mech. Not S.M. ( ) Riveter ( ) Other 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR USING CHECK LIST 
1. New Employes—Attach to employment cs ey and forward to Personnel Department. 
2. Capacity Changes Established Employes—Submit directly to Job Analysis Div.—Personnel Dept. 
3. Transfer of Established Employes—Prepared by Receiving Foreman and forwarded directly to a Analysis Division—Personnel Department. 


The following operations as checked (x) are performed by an established employe (_ ) or will be performed by a new employe (_ ). Check which. 


Oper. 
No. 
Lagpor GRADE 1 9-10 ___Hand Hammering—Plain 
1-1 Field Service—General 9-17 ____Dimpling— Machine 
LaBor GRADE 2 9-31 Squeeze Riveting or over 
2-1 Field Service—Amphibian 9-34 Test yy Set-U p—Gauges 
2-3 Tool Designing (Exper.) 9-35 Band Saw Oper’g.—Precision 
LaBorR GRADE 3 ; 9-36 Drilling or Reaming—%¢ or less 
3-3 Field Service—Electrical 9-37 ___Hand Drilling—Plain 
3-4 Woodworker— Models 9-47 Hand Reforming—Not Hammer 
3-8 —Lofting 9-48 ____Layout Simple Parts 


LABOR GRADE 4 


LABOR GRADE 10 


4-3 Hand Hammering—Difficult 10-7 Painting—Hand 
LaBor GRADE 5 10-9 Test Specimens Set-Up (Elect.) 
5-9 Carpentry-Mock-ups (Tool & Exper.) 10-13 ___Shearing—Hand (Difficult) 
5-14 ____Field Service—Helper (General) 10-15 Hack Saw Cutting—Hand 
5-16 —_Layout (2 or more planes) 10-18 ____Riveting—Hand 
5-19 ___Jig Building—Erection (Exper.) 10-22 Reaming—Rough (Hand or Machine) 
ABOR GRADE 6 10-34 ___Identification Die Stamping 
6-6 Test Set-Ups—Structural 10-35 ____Burnishing 
6-9 —Painting—Finish 10-37 ___Squeeze Riveting—3{.¢ or less 
LABOR GRADE 7 10-41 ____ Dimpling—Squeezer 
7-1 —_Rubber Pressing (Exper.) : 10-43 Installing Pressure & Fluid Lines 
7-5 Woodworker—Bulkheads & Jigs 10-46 ____Burring 
7-6 Hammering—Medium 10-52 Compound Applying 
7-7 —Drilling-Machine (Match) (Tool & Exper.) 10-53 Sanding—Rough 
7-10 ____Field Service—Helper (Amph.) 10-54 ___Tube Bending—Hand 
7-16 Water Testing 10-55 ___Attach. Lub. Fittings 
7-17 Riveting-Gun (Compound) 10-56 ____Attach. Hydraulic Lines 
7-18 Field Service—Helper (Elect.) 10-57 Testing Hydraulic Lines 
7-22 Float Cleaning 10-62 Bolting—Permanent—3{¢ or less 
7-24 ____Painting—Spray Prime 10-63 Band Saw Oper’g.—Roug 
7-25 Heat Treating (Exper. & Prod.) 10-64 Complicated Fitting (Prod.) 
7-26 —__Layout (1 plain) LaBor GRADE 11 
7-32 Electric Wiring Installing 11-7 Drilling to Template—Hand (Prod.) 
7-36 —___Jig Drilling or Reaming—} or over 11-8 Countersinking—Hand 
ABOR GRADE 8 11-14 ____Bolting—Temporary 
8-13 Ext. Forming (Hand and Hammer) 11-15 Cleco Fastening 
8-14 Ext. Bending (Block or Bench) 11-16 ___Soldering (Simple) __ 
8-24 ____Drilling—Hand (Match) (Tool & Exper.) 11-18 Bleeding Hydraulic Lines 
8-29 Precision Reaming—Hand or Machine 11-19 Hand Reforming (Hammer) 
8-34 Machine Riveting—One Shot 11-21 ____Match Fitting (Prod.) 
8-41 Counterboring— Machine 11-23 Hole Layout 
8-43 ____Drill Press Oper’g.—Plain (Tool & Exper.) LasBor GRADE 12 
8-46 ___ Bolting— Permanent—\ or over 12-1 Clamping 
LABOR GRADE 9 12-6 Scribing 
9-7 Sanding—Finished—Belt & Rotary 12-9 _ __Plain Fitting 
9-8 —_Filing—All but plain (Exper.) 12-12 Shearing Hand (Simple) 
The following are direct labor jobs in your department:— 
5-10 Carpenter Service 8-7 Shop Clerk 
7-12 Departmental Dispatcher 8-22 ____Stockroom Worker—Parts in Process 


7-20 ____Stockroom Worker—Raw Material 


Stockroom Worker—Clerical Records 


— Storage 10-61 
Operations not listed above (fill in). 
Dept. Supervisor 
Form D. 
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‘Clock No. Name OS Date 
Job Class. WORKER CLASSIPICATION NOTICE 
COPIES 
1. Payroll 
Initia. Res R R Un- M—Merit 
genuity | ment Material Othardl Demand) Demand] ditions Clock No. Operations Performed Code No. 

2 

3 

‘ 

? 

8 

9 

10 

" | 

| 

13 | 

“ 

1s 

6 | | 

| | 

| | 

| 

Average 

Totals 
Pinal Scores 
Form E. Form F. 


tendent (or his assistant) of the operating department 
involved; copies to the Payroll Department, Navy 
Cost and worker’s foreman. (Form F—Classification 
Notice.) 

2. Reclassification—The Payroll Department re- 
quires reclassification only when a worker has reached 
his maximum rate and a further increase is desired. 
The Selective Service requires a reclassification only 
as often as manning tables are to be submitted (proba- 
bly twice a year). However, for good management 
control, it is recommended that a reclassification be 
made at least when each inter-department transfer is 
made (or every three months) in addition to the 
requirements above. 


3. This reclassification is made merely by the 
departmental foreman or divisional superintendent— 
checking off the operations to be performed in the new 
job on Form B and forwarding to Personnel. Person- 
nel shall calculate the new job evaluation and issue 
reclassification notice. 

4. Personnel shall be enabled to furnish manage- 
ment with a periodic statement of high class workers 
used in low grade jobs. This is to combat the tendency 
of departmental foremen to fill high grade jobs with 
new men instead of transferring available workers in 
order to save breaking in two new men on new jobs. 
While this practice saves the supervisor work, it 
defeats a sound personnel upgrading policy. 
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Joint Statement on the Reconversion of 
Industry to Peace’ 


By the Agriculture, Business and Labor Committees on National Policy of the National Planning Ass'n. 


ITH the trend of the war swinging in favor 
of the United Nations, the time has come 
when—without relaxing the national drive 
for greater striking power—we must make a practical 
appraisal of America’s number one post-war problem: 
reconversion of our huge industrial machine for 
peace employment. 
What happens when the fighting stops? How 
do we let go? Workers and fighters want to know. 


Objectives 

The Agriculture, Business, and Labor Committees 
on National Policy, of the National Planning Associa- 
tion, made public in April 1943 a joint statement 
of principles. One of the principles set forth was 
that ‘‘The first goal of post-war planning should 
be a foundation for better living through provision 
for enough jobs and lasting jobs.”” Another was that 
“The basis of America’s post-war economy should be 
private enterprise,’’ with business, labor, agriculture, 
and government acting in their mutual and proper 
relationship one to another and to the economy as a 
whole. In the light of these principles we believe the 
objectives to be sought in reconverting American 
industry and government to the purposes of peace 
should be: 


1. Production, as rapidly as can be, of the goods and services 
for a high and continually rising standard of living. 

2. Opportunity for useful employment for men and women 
and for the tools and brains and savings now mobilized for war. 

3. The use, to full advantage, of new national assets growing 
out of the war—new community facilities, new industries, new 
skills. 


Business Judgment and the Forward Look 


In approaching the nation’s problem of maxi- 
mum peacetime production and employment, respon- 
sible representatives of business and labor, agriculture 
and government must estimate: 

1. What will be the need for each type of goods or services 


for domestic use and export, in the year after the war and during 
the next decade of an expanding economy? 


* Reprinted by permission of The National Planning Association, Agri- 

culture, Business, and Labor Committees. Theodore W. Schultz, Chairman, 

culture Committee; David C. Prince, Chairman, Business Committee; 
nton S. Golden, Chairman, Labor Committee. 


2. What is the present over-all capacity to produce goods 
and services? 

3. What capacity of “surplus” war plant can and will be 
made available by the government, in quantity and location? 

4. How can the public interest best be served, particularly in 
relation to the localities involved, as a result of the various 
possible dispositions of plants and facilities? 


The problem should be approached in practical 
terms of individual businesses and workers. The object 
in view is to appraise the future prospect of each 
kind of business and should begin with each individual 
concern. 

When the outlook for needed capacity has been 
appraised, the individual enterprise will be able to 
choose whether to use or improve its existing facilities, 
or acquire additional facilities by purchasing “sur- 
plus’? government plants, or build new plants. But 
many companies and groups will not be in a position 
to make these decisions until basic policies are known, 
among them those affecting contract termination. 


Demobilizing Workers and Machines 
and Surplus War Materials 


In a policy for terminating war contracts, two 
things are basic: speed and fairness. 

Speed is essential in finishing, scrapping or otherwise 
removing the work in process to make way for peace- 
time jobs. Speed in settling contract claims and in 
releasing working capital tied up in inventories of 
war goods. 

Fairness in settling up is essential to make just 
payment for work accomplished and obligations 
incurred while also safeguarding the taxpayer and 
the public against unjust claims. Fairness to workers 
who in millions have been shifted from their peace- 
time homes and jobs. 

It will be necessary also to make materials available 
so plants can get to work on peacetime jobs. There 
will be a period of difficulty when everybody will 
clamor for the same materials that are now reserved 
for war. Fairness may compel a measure of control 
to assure that these materials are wisely used to meet 
accumulated post-war needs. In the meantime, 
materials adequate to develop new products and new 
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processes should be made available as rapidly as 
military necessity permits. 

Stocks of wartime goods will include almost every 
product of American industry. Some of these will 
be retained by the government as military stockpiles 
or assigned to urgent needs in other countries. Some 
will constitute a “‘surplus” and will press for entry 
to domestic markets. Orderly procedure will be 
essential, if these surplus goods are to be liquidated 
with due consideration for new markets and new jobs 
and the needs of consumers who could not buy these 
goods because of war. 

In any case, industry’s job is to produce goods 
and services for people. We are opposed to continued 
production of unneeded war material merely to 
provide employment. 


Planning for Investment and Employment 


But, tougher than the instant job of cancelling 
war contracts fairly and the distribution of large 
quantities of surplus goods, there is the major long- 
range problem of the huge new war-production 
plants. 

Billions of dollars are tied up in plant facilities 
designed and built since war began. Investment 
in manufacturing plant has been increased one-third, 
and productive capacity perhaps one-half. 

Most of this new plant is controlled or owned by 
the government—by all of us. Capacity additions 
in some industries are large enough to unbalance 
whatever equilibrium there was between supply and 
customer demand before the war. 

Some of these war plants may be retained by 
government for national security or for other sound 
considerations of national economic welfare. Some 
will be superfluous or out-moded and not adaptable 
to the needs of peace; such plants in general should be 
dismantled, scrapped. Other plants can and should 
provide the goods and services that a growing economy 
will require and should therefore be made available 
to private ownership and management as rapidly 
as is consistent with the public interest, and in such 
a way as to encourage effective competition. 

In the disposal of government plants, there is 
place for both small and large business—for local 
as well as national concerns. The welfare of both 
the nation and the locality must be considered 
and the proposed use of plant facilities by the prospec- 
tive buyer therefore should be taken into account. 

We hold that this war machinery and these war 
plants are but parts of a much larger problem. This 
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larger problem is to utilize our total productive 
capacity of capital plant—war and prewar, of men and 
of natural resources, with due regard to conservation, 
in productive enterprise for the common good. 


Organization for the Job 


The principal responsibility for returning to 
peacetime production and maintaining high-level 
employment rests with private industry. But we 
must recognize that this responsibility involves, 
for its discharge, factors over which private industry 
does not and cannot have full control. 

For example, private industry is not in a position 
to decide the order in which contracts should be 
cancelled. It cannot know which plants the govern- 
ment will need and which plants it will make available 
to industry. It cannot be expected to have an over-all 
viewpoint on continued needs for war materials. 

The task of reconversion can be effectively accom- 
plished only if private enterprise and government 
will cooperate. The government cannot force the 
sale of productive plants at uneconomic prices; nor 
should it give them away or sell them at salvage 
prices without consideration for the taxpayers. 
Business, labor, agriculture, and the other elements 
of private enterprise will need all possible information 
on which to base their own sound future programs. 
The government agencies, in turn, must coordinate 
their activities and fit them to the efforts of business, 
labor, and agriculture to achieve full employment. 

The opportunities and the dangers call for a 
single public agency to deal with the problem as a 
whole from the national viewpoint under policies 
laid down by Congress, representing the people as a 
whole. 

But this single public agency, to merit the con- 
fidence and cooperation which it must have, must 
provide representation for the views of business, 
labor and agriculture. 

To this end, we recommend that there be estab- 
lished with Congressional approval, an Administrator 
of National Reconversion in the Executive Office 
of the President; that the Administrator act in con- 
sultation with a National Reconversion Commission 
containing representatives from government, labor, 
business and agriculture; that the Commission be 
furnished such information as it may request; and 
that it report to the President and to Congress at 
intervals not longer than three months. The Adminis- 
trator and the Members of the Commission should be 


(Please turn to page 93) 
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Operating Problems in Re-Employing Servicemen’ 
By NEAL E. DROUGHT 


Personnel Administration, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, New Jersey 


few of the real issues have been faced to date. 

To be sure, almost all organizations have 
welcomed back one or more men or women who left 
to join the armed forces, but the present group of 
ex-servicemen presents by no means a typical sample. 
This is true for two reasons: first, these men and 
women have returned to a labor market eager for 
workers, and second, they have, in a great majority 
of cases, had no foreign battle experience. 

This is in no sense a criticism. These are merely 
limiting characteristics of the present situation. 
We may find that battle experience in this war will 
leave special kinds of scars. 

The nature of the over-all situation is revealed to 
some extent by current evidence on discharges. 
Precise figures are understandably confidential, but 
from various published reports we may guess that 
the magnitude of the problem is about as follows: 

Total discharges to January, 1944—about 1,000,000. 
Of these, about 200,000 were discharged because of 
over age, and the remaining 800,000 discharged for 
other reasons, probably in large measure Civilian 
Disability Discharges. Of those who were discharged 
for disability, it appears that about two-thirds are 
physical disability cases (but very few severe battle 
casualties), and about one-third mental disability. 
One report states that 51 per cent of the hospitalized 
servicemen represent mental disability cases. In 
addition, about one-fifth of the men rejected by 
the draft were rejected because of psychoneurotic 
tendencies. 

It is apparent from these figures that employers 
will be faced with a great many problems which go 
beyond the purely legal provisions for re-employment. 
These problems can for convenience be grouped into 
four categories as follows: 


ITTLE is known about this problem and but 


Planning of policies and procedures 
Placement on the job 

Determining job status 
Facilitating job adjustment 


* Paper presented at a seopting of the Philadelphia Chapter of The Society 
for the Advancement of Mdnagement, February 2, 1944. 


The following discussion presents some of the 
issues with which employers are faced in the process 
of re-employment of servicemen. The list is not 
exhaustive, nor does the arrangement of items 
imply relative importance since this will vary con- 
siderably from place to place. 


Planning Policies and Procedures 


The first planning problem is to decide whether 
or not one person shall be charged with the respon- 
sibility for the coordination of activities relating to 
the returned servicemen. Some industries have found 
it helpful to establish such a special division, the 
responsibility of which is to correlate work on rehabili- 
tation, placement, medical records, training, counsel- 
ing and contact with community agencies. It is 
felt that a more effective procedure can be developed 
if all sundry elements are handled by one unit. For 
large organizations there is considerable merit to 
this procedure. 

A second problem in this group is to make a 
thorough analysis of those jobs which can be done 
by men and women returning with various sorts of 
handicaps. An adequate program of job analysis 
will reveal the positions which can be filled by em- 
ployes with impaired vision, poor manual dexterity, 
defective hearing, emotional instability, and other 
kinds of disabilities. Estimates on potential injuries 
run high; potential jobs for the injured should keep 
pace. 

This raises the further question of job breakdown— 
reducing a single operation into two or more simpler 
operations. Some people have raised the objection 
that soldiers will want no coddling. Undoubtedly 
this is true, but the antagonism to job breakdown 
on this basis is theoretical and clouds the fact that 
some jobs can be done better when simplified. Industry 
has undergone a long series of job breakdowns; there 
is no reason why a handicapped person can’t find 
satisfaction in a job well done just because it has 
been simplified. 

These problems are largely questions of mechanics. 
Other policies which relate to employment present 
somewhat more perplexing issues to be faced in the 
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readjustment of service personnel. A few of these 
policies are established by law and a great many 
are not. For example, everyone is familiar with the 
legal requirements which provide that a serviceman 
shall be reinstated in his old job under certain 
limiting conditions, and shall not lose any seniority. 
This provision will in all likelihood solve the initial 
problem of employment for a large number of service- 
men. There remain, however, a great number of 
policies which must, and should, be determined by 
individual employers. 

Among the provisions which are not established 
by law are such items as determination of vacation 
pay. Presumably an employe, since he does not lose 
seniority, is entitled to a normal amount of vacation. 
If, however, the allowance of vacation pay increases 
with increased length of service, as is true in many 
companies, each organization shall have to determine 
whether the period of National Service is to be 
included in figuring the vacation pay. The same deci- 
sion must be made in terms of retirement allowances. 

Another problem relates to pay increases. Since 
men and women have left for the armed forces there 
have been widespread general increases in wages and 
presumably everyone will arrange for returning 
servicemen to have their pay adjusted to include 
any such increases. There is a widespread opinion 
that wage rates will not recede to pre-war levels 
when the war ends. 

If a soldier’s old job no longer exists he is, under 
Selective Service regulations, entitled to a comparable 
job. In some cases it will be difficult to find a com- 
parable job. Each organization will have to determine, 
therefore, what its policy shall be in such an event. 
Shall the company refuse to hire a serviceman, 
put him on another job, retrain him, or release some 
other employe to make way for the serviceman? 
Those organizations which have established policies 
of departmental seniority will run into the additional 
snag here of guaranteeing no loss of seniority while 
at the same time putting a man in a comparable 
job in a new department. In large measure this 
problem will have to be worked out with union 
representatives. 

Each organization will also have to determine the 
policies it plans to follow in dealing with so-called 
temporary employes. When they are replaced by 
Teinstated servicemen shall they be assigned to other 
jobs or laid off? If they are to be laid off, in what 
order and on what basis shall it be done? Shall they 
be given preferential hiring status? Many of these 
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temporary employes will undoubtedly be women, 
and the question is raised at once as to whether single 
women are to be retained longer than married women. 
There may finally be some pressure to provide 
severance pay allowances to temporary employes 
who are replaced by servicemen. 

A few organizations may have men and women 
who have joined the armed forces of allied countries, 
such as the RCAF. Many people feel that such 
employes are entitled to whatever benefits are given 
to employes in the armed forces of the United States. 
Employers should be prepared to state their policy 
toward these people. 

These are some of the problems of policy making. 
We are beginning to see announcements of solutions, 
or partial solutions, reached by various organizations. 
For example, the Timken Roller Bearing Company 
has stated that double seniority credit will be given 
to each former employe for the time he spent in the 
armed forces. 

Another sample of broad company policy was 
publicized recently by the Gallowhur Chemical 
Company. This Company advertised that it would 
employ 25 per cent more employes than it now has 
and that all of the additions would be ex-servicemen. 
It further announced that servicemen would have 
a share in the profits of the Company, would be 
given free insurance and hospital care, and free 
retirement benefits. 

Other illustrations of this trend will no doubt 
appear with increasing frequency. 


Placement 


The second group of problems relates to placement. 
Selective Service provides that men and women be 
reinstated in their old jobs if they are qualified and 
if the job still exists. So far, experience has shown that 
returning servicemen more often than not expect a 
better job than the one they left. There will, however, 
probably be a change in this trend when the war is 
over, since at that time there will be more pressure 
to get ‘“‘a job” and to bargain for transfer, promotion 
and upgrading later. 

In many cases old jobs no longer exist in their 
former state. This raises the question as to how an 
organization shall proceed if a job has been broken 
down. Shall it fire three people to reinstate one, or 
claim the job no longer exists? It is important to 
note’in this connection that there will be strong com- 
munity pressure for guaranteeing jobs to servicemen. 
Neither a community nor an employer’s conscience 
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will permit him to deny jobs in any situation where 
reinstatement can be effected. 

A second issue concerning placement is that of 
upgrading men and women on the basis of their 
experience in the armed forces. All employers want 
to use the capacity of the employes to the full. The 
issue then is to determine how experience can be 
evaluated. Both the Army and the Navy are attempt- 
ing to establish the relationship between service 
ratings and civilian job skills. Such surveys will 
undoubtedly be of considerable assistance in evaluat- 
ing service experience. In addition the Armed Forces 
Institute will supply, at the request of an individual 
concerned, a complete report of work carried on 
under its auspices. 

A more difficult problem will be to place men and 
women who are unable to fill their old jobs. Selective 
Service provides for assignment to the highest paid 
job for which a man is qualified in the event that he 
is no longer qualified for his old job. Employers will 
have to determine the extent to which they can justi- 
fiably replace present employes with servicemen, 
especially in the event that a present employe has 
little or no responsibility for dependents. The intent 
of the law is undoubtedly to guarantee only that the 
serviceman be given priority for jobs that are open. 
Some communities may demand more than this. 

Among the most difficult problems of placement 
will be the psychoneurotics—those people who develop 
unusual emotional and mental traits in various de- 
grees. These people are not new to employers; a great 
many people are psychoneurotic to some degree, are 
hired every day and are good employes. The problem, 
therefore, lies in the fact that war service may aggra- 
vate the condition and cause the development of a 
larger number of more acute cases. 

If these people are properly placed there is good 
reason to believe they can do effective work. It will 
often be difficult, however, to identify them. The 
soldier’s discharge papers will give an employer no 
evidence which suggests the type of difficulty leading 
to discharge. A few organizations may be able to retain 
the services of a psychiatrist or clinical psychologist, 
often on a part-time basis, who can assist in identify- 
ing these people; others will rely entirely on the diag- 
nosis of the medical examiner. The problem is not to 
bar them from employment, but rather to place them 
on jobs for which they are qualified. The specialist 
would, therefore, have to be called upon for assistance 
in job placement as well as diagnosis. 

If a person wishes to return to his old job but is 


found to have a psychoneurotic difficulty which would 
interfere with adequate performance on that job, an 
organization will have to do a good selling job to the 
community to support the view that mental as wel] 
as physical disability may disqualify the man for the 
job. It is important to remember that in our society 
the majority of people are not yet willing to view a 
mental disorder on the same plane as a physical dis- 
order, and there is therefore likely to be an unfortu- 
nate reaction to any action based on a psychological 
disability. 

The final placement problem relates to training. 
Many of the men and women may desire to develop 
their skills or learn new ones upon their return from 
service. Any such programs of instruction should be 
developed in cooperation with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, Federal Security Agency, or other agencies 
established in the community, since they already have 
well organized procedures for providing training 
opportunities to eligible service personnel. 


Job Status 


There are two primary problems concerning job 
status. Both of them involve interpretations of the 
Selective Service provisions. First of these is the 
problem of what constitutes a temporary employe. 
Selective Service interpretations indicate that a 
temporary employe is one who replaced on a given job 
a man who left the job to enter the armed services. 
This is fairly simple. However, assume that one has a 
setup of ten drill presses and three servicemen replaced 
each other in sequence on the same machine. Can a 
company justify reinstating only the first of the three? 
If not, how shall it determine which other employes 
shall be replaced to make way for the two remaining 
servicemen ? 

Even more complex is the situation in which an 
employe has been upgraded to fill a job left by a 
serviceman. Presumably this means that a serviceman 
would get back his old job and the employe who was 
upgraded must either be transferred or downgraded. 
It should be remembered that there may be a whole 
series of upgradings caused by a vacancy in a single 
job. 

The second major problem concerning status relates 
to the meaning of the Selective Service provision that 
a reinstated serviceman shall not be discharged for 
one year. The current Selective Service interpretation 
of this provision is as follows: 


If a man is reinstated in a job and there are a number of other 
people on the same job or operation, the serviceman would be 
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the last one to be laid off if for some reason that operation were 
reduced or eliminated. 

This means in effect that for one year the serviceman 
has maximum seniority on any job, and that his tenure 
is greater than other employes’ on that job, even 
though the others had normal seniority far in excess 
of the serviceman’s. It is possible that this interpreta- 
tion may be subject to some modification with the 
test of time. At the moment it serves as a guide to the 
tenor of regulations about re-employment. 


Job Adjustment 


Finally there is the problem of adjustment on the 
job. The variations on this theme range from the clerk 
or stock pusher who returns as a lieutenant or a major 
to the border line psychoneurotic and to the psychotic. 
No doubt a large proportion of servicemen will settle 
down to civilian life quickly, easily, and with satis- 
faction. There will also be those, however, who are 
dissatisfied with their old jobs, those who can’t con- 
centrate and do a full day’s work, those who imagine 
that their working conditions are unhealthy in spite 
of proof to the contrary, those who change rapidly 
from one job to another, and those who suddenly 
develop abnormal and perhaps violent symptoms. 

Several possible ways of handling such situations 
are apparent at once. The first is to give special train- 
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ing to the foremen. This departure represents only a 
special emphasis to the material on handling human 
relations. It is basic to any other procedure since 
foremen are the key people in personnel relations. 

A second possibility would be to obtain the services 
of a specialist, as was suggested earlier. 

Finally, the employe may be discharged as unfit— 
which doesn’t help to solve his problem—or he may be 
referred to a Veterans’ agency for special assistance. 
These agencies were established to assist in rehabilita- 
tion of men and women with service-connected disa- 
bilities. Employers can help them perform their 
function by making appropriate referrals to them. 

In conclusion there are three general guideposts 
which should be kept in mind in any program of 
planning. 


1. It is important for each unit to work in cooperation with 
other organizations in the community and with other functions 
within the organization. 

2. The more planning done individually, the less the threat of 
ultimate regimentation. If individual organizations do not make 
plans now for reinstatement of servicemen, they can be sure 
that plans will be made for them. This is not meant to be a 
political document, but it is worth pointing out that the political 
democracy for which we are presumably fighting and an 
economic dictatorship are incompatible. 

3. Each organization should'strive toward the general objec- 
tive of complying fully with the spirit of existing laws. 


Joint Statement on the Reconversion of Industry to Peace 


(Continued from page 89) 


appointed by the President with the consent of the 
Senate. 

Since time is of decisive importance, we further 
recommend that steps be taken in this direction 
immediately by executive order under present 
authority. 

The Administrator of National Reconversion with 
the advice of the National Reconversion Commission 
should formulate and administer the general policies 
under which are carried out the termination of war 
contracts, the disposal of surplus war material, 
and the reconversion of war plants to peace. He should 
coordinate the relevant work of other agencies, 
including those that may be created to handle special 


duties. Wherever possible he should utilize the 
facilities of existing agencies, such as the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

The knowledge that leaders in government, agricul- 
ture, business, and labor are to think and work 
together on measures to stabilize and strengthen 
our economy in terms of full employment cannot 
fail to hearten fighters in uniform and workers in the 
shops and mines and fields. We must begin now to 
provide for an orderly and coordinated solution. 
The time for action is here. 


Unanimously adopted in joint session, 
September 18, 1943 
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A Fundamental Job of Management’ 


By PAUL MOONEY 
Consultant on Industrial Relations 


HAT are the ‘‘fundamentals of management”’ 

—or are there any such things? I think that 

depends on the answer to another question: 
‘What does an executive do?” If the reply to this 
latter question indicates that there are certain ‘‘com- 
mon denominator”’ duties or tasks which represent an 
important part of practically every executive’s work, 
then those common responsibilities represent the fun- 
damentals of management in the same sense that 
tactics, strategy, and logistics represent some of the 
fundamentals of military science. 

I’ve asked scores of executives what they do, and 
of course have received almost as many different 
answers. Most of the replies, however, could be sum- 
med up on this statement: “‘an executive’s job consists 
primarily of solving problems.’’ This general descrip- 
tion seems to apply whether the executive works in 
sales, production, finance or some other field in 
management, so solving problems is a common 
denominator which runs through all executive jobs. 
Let’s consider what an executive needs to know, and 
to know how to do, to solve problems. Certainly he 
must have technical knowledge concerning the field 
in which he operates. A production manager must 
know production processes, a financial executive must 
have at least a working knowledge of the principles 
of accounting, an advertising manager needs to know 
something about layout, copy, media, etc. But 
technical knowledge alone does not make an execu- 
tive, as witness the legion of good salesmen who have 
failed as sales managers, the all-around expert 
mechanics who never get up as high as the foreman’s 
job. To be a manager a man has to have what it takes 
to solve the problems which stump his subordinates, 
so to direct the work of these subordinates as to 
avoid or minimize problems, which might otherwise 
develop. This is the major requirement of an executive 
whether he is in finance, production, sales or some 
other field. So let’s consider what it takes to solve 
such problems, to be a competent manager. 

Before any one can solve a problem of any kind, he 
needs to have a clear knowledge of the cause or causes 
of that problem. Otherwise his efforts to remedy the 


* Editor’s Note: This article comprises two letters in a series of letters 
supposedly addressed to the president of the company in which the writer is 
ans mgs The entire series will presumably be published independently 
under other auspices. 


difficulty represent sheer guess-work. Now the only 
effective way to get at the causes of any problem, 
whether it is why the beautiful blond took poison, or 
why sales are down, is through analysis. Since solving 
problems is the principle occupation of most execu- 
tives, and the first step in doing this is to make an 
analysis, it goes without saying that a knowledge of 
how to analyze is one of the fundamental requirements 
of an executive. 

Should that seem almost too obvious to mention, 
let me remark that precious few executives of my 
acquaintance know how to analyze. Most of them, 
to be sure, guess right more often than they guess 
wrong, but I’m not discussing guessing. I am dis- 
cussing a sound knowledge of analysis based on a 
thorough grasp of the principles of analysis and how 
to apply those principles. Since my contention may 
seem rather extreme, put it to this test. Ask the men 
who report to you to write down and submit to you 
the principles of analysis. As a measure of their 
efforts you might start by writing down the principles 
yourself. Then compare your efforts with those of 
your division heads, see how much agreement you get, 
see how many of the so-called principles make sense. 
So far I haven’t found any two men who agreed on 
what these principles were, and most of what I’ve got 
represented a collection of generalities rather than 
principles. Then by way of contrast and encourage- 
ment, ask a like number of our plant trainers to write 
down the principles of training. I think you'll find 
that what you get from them agrees practically word 
for word, because we not only made them memorize 
these principles, but made them sweat in learning how 
to apply them. Ask these trainers too, whether they 
are doing a better job of training now than they did 
before they mastered these principles, and I think you 
will be agreeably surprised by the enthusiastic affirma- 
tives you get from them. It has been demonstrated so 
conclusively on a nation-wide scale by Training 
Within Industry that you can enormously step up 
the training efforts of experienced foremen by giving 
them a sound grasp of the principles of training that 
I maintain executives, even experienced ones, would 
benefit similarly from ‘training in analysis and the 
other fundamentals of management. 
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There are several additional fundamentals of man- 
agement in which I think executives need training, 
and all stem from this basic executive job of solving 
problems. When an executive has determined the 
cause or causes of a problem, he has made only a start 
toward its solution. What can be done to correct or 
eliminate these causes? In a business organization of 
any size, answering this question involves two things: 
determining what to do, and deciding when, how and 
by whom it is going to be done. To determine that 
profits are too low because sales costs are too high is 
of little value until someone devises a less expensive 
selling method into effective operation. So planning 
is a second fundamental of management in which 
executives should be expert. 

You of all people scarcely need to be reminded how 
weak so many executives are on this important feature 
of a manager’s job, for you have so often called to my 
attention the lamentable results of this weakness. 
You have often remarked that executives in our 
industry are incurable optimists who live from month 
to month in their thinking, show a great reluctance 
to plan ahead. From my observation, we aren’t much 
different from executives in other industries. All too 
characteristically, planning in the upper levels of 
management ends with deciding upon an objective 
and sketchily filling in the outlines of how to reach it. 
The ‘‘details’’ about who is going to do this, and 
exactly how that will be done, commonly is left to 
subordinate executives. This disposition I believe 
goes far toward explaining why the typical organiza- 
tion is so continuously plagued with chronic problems. 
Top management never has got around to planning a 
solution to them on down to the last detail with the 
same thoroughness that a successful general plans 
out the work to be done by his air force, infantry, his 
engineers, and the jobs to be done by the other 
specialized forces under his command in order to 
tealize the objective he has established. Of course this 
means a tremendous amount of work, and the general 
couldn’t dream of doing but a fraction of it himself. 
Some part of this planning which is essential to 
tealizing an objective,. whether it is military or 
industrial must be done by every officer or executive 
involved in the operation. In view of the vital impor- 
tance of this function, I venture to suggest that top 
Management assure itself that executives understand 
the basic principles of planning, instead of merely 
assuming that they must know, or cannot help learn- 
ing, because it is such an important part of their work. 

The fact that management has carefully planned out 
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all the work which must be done to realize a particular 
objective does not in itself insure that everyone in- 
volved will promptly pitch in and do that work. 
People are funny that way. They don’t leap forward 
and give their all to a cause simply because someone 
else says its a good idea. People are notoriously lazy, 
wedded to their accustomed habits of thought and 
action, reluctant to accept new ideas. These deep- 
seated human traits represent obstacles to any 
objective an organization undertakes. Before manage- 
ment can hope to realize any plan, it must overcome 
these walls of resistance and inertia which surround 
the hundreds or thousands of men and women who 
must execute the plan. True, if the boss says it’s a 
good idea, or that it must be done, the people nearest 
him will go to work, or at least go through the motions 
of carrying out the objective. But ideas and objectives 
launched on this basis usually are overwhelmed by 
indifference long before they produce anything 
resembling worth-while results. Management never 
can afford to forget that an executive rarely produces 
any goods or sells any products. He gets results only 
through the efforts of his subordinates. How effec- 
tively his plans are carried out depends to a great 
extent on how well his subordinates understand and 
how thoroughly they believe in those plans. Unless 
they are convinced the boss’ plans can and should be 
carried out, results are certain to be mediocre, just 
as a football team would make hash out of a play 
given them by the coach which they didn’t under- 
stand and did not believe would work. An executive 
therefore must be able to motivate if not inspire his 
subordinates. That means he must be able to sell his 
ideas, his plans to these subordinates. Since this is a 
task which faces every executive, I think you will 
agree that a knowledge of how to sell ideas is another 
fundamental of management with which every 
executive should be familiar. 

Whenever you give me a particular assignment, you 
have a habit of dropping by in a few days or a few 
weeks later to inquire how I am getting along with it. 
You even stop by quite often even though you appar- 
ently have nothing in particular to discuss! Like 
everyone else, I’m flattered by this attention, and I'll 
confess I didn’t realize at first that these visits were 
prompted by something besides your usual thought- 
fullness. It finally dawned on me that when I got a 
job from you, I had better get busy and get it done, or 
at least be able to tell you what progress I was making. 
I also came to realize that this did not just apply to 
particular assignments; it held true so far as my over- 
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all responsibilities as well. The net result has been that 
you have secured far better performance from me 
than you would have without this friendly but 
effective follow-up. 

Do you have any idea how much better organization 
this would be if every executive followed up even one- 
fourth as effectively as you do? I have a pretty good 
imagination, but it doesn’t stretch that far. Effective 
follow-up is one of those things we’ve got the least of 
in this organization, and from my observation of, 
and experience in, other organizations I can assure you 
that the only difference between this company and 
others is that we aren’t quite as bad as the average. 
But the average is so bad that we have no occasion 
for rejoicing, except over the enormous benefits we 
would receive if we rolled up our sleeves and did 
something about this universal plague. 

Calling to mind again the fact that people are lazy, 
reluctant to change existing habits, and resist new 
ideas, makes it perfectly evident that even though you 
do the best job in the world of selling an idea or 
objective in an organization, you must follow through 
promptly and consistently if you hope to get that 
objective realized. In an organization as large as ours, 
this isn’t a simple matter of dropping into someone’s 
office for a few minutes to ask him how he is getting 
along. It means finding an effective substitute for 
dropping into the office of fifty or one hundred execu- 
tives, some of them several hundred miles away, 
several times a week. One of the reasons our per- 
formance so frequently falls far below our plans is 
that so many of our executives, much as they talk 
about its importance, haven’t yet learned how to 
follow through. In view of the major contribution it 
makes to results, follow-through certainly rates as a 
fundamental of management, and executives therefore 
should be thoroughly familiar with the principles and 
practices of this subject. 

One of the gravest weaknesses of executives in 
general, ours not excepted, is the poor job they do 
of developing their subordinates. In view of the old 
and continuous lament that “‘there aren’t enough 
good men to go around,” in view of the low standing 
the foreman has both with workers and his bosses, 
there isn’t much need of arguing this point. I should 
like to briefly emphasize it with a general illustration— 
general only because there is no need of naming names. 
We have on our administrative payroll the names of a 
number of men whom you and I and most other 
people will admit are pretty weak sisters. If we wrote 
down all these names, we would find that they totalled 
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at least ten to fifteen per cent of our executive per- 
sonnel. As a matter of consolation, I have informally 
checked this subject with thirty or forty other 
organizations and find they are in about the same 
pickle. I need not remind you that this isn’t just 
another way of saying that our management is 
85-90 per cent perfect. I’m talking about the men, 
who measured in relative terms, are so weak that they 
are generally regarded as deadheads. And many 
of them, as you know, have been in their present jobs 
for years. This accumulation of dead timber—and 
bear in mind each of these men is in an executive 
position, which means that anywhere from fifty 
to five hundred men suffer from his incompetence—is 
sobering evidence that management has a lot to 
learn when it comes to developing competent sub- 
ordinates. Surely if we were on our toes in this respect 
we would have made or removed these men long ago, 
instead of letting so many of them block our progress 
for so many years. I have no notion that management 
ever will reach perfection, but as I said before, if 
industry will apply itself to developing men with the 
same energy and ingenuity it has shown in developing 
machines and processes, it is bound to make com- 
parable progress. So let’s write down a knowledge of 
how to develop subordinates as another fundamental 
of management in which every executive should be 
skilled. 

Doubtless there are other fundamentals of manage- 
ment in addition to those I have mentioned—analysis, 
planning, selling ideas, follow-through and developing 
subordinates. But if all our present executives were 
reasonably proficient on just these five, we'd certainly 
have a vastly better organization than we have today. 
This does not mean to imply that all our present 
executives are duds on these fundamentals. On the 
contrary, we have a number of men who are extra- 
ordinarily keen on several of them. But I doubt that 
you would rate very many of us A-1 on all these 
fundamentals, and I know you would be the first 
to admit that many of us are pretty weak on more 
than one. Is it unreasonable to assume that if, collec- 
tively, we recognized the vital importance of a sound 
knowledge of these fundamentals to first-rate performance 
by an executive, and pooled our collective knowledge 
of the principles and practice of these fundamentals, 
we might as a group considerably better our performance? 
We have demonstrated that we can make real money 
by training production workers in the essentials of 
their jobs. Everyone agrees that our supervisory 
organization has benefited considerably from Job 
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Instructor Training, covering one of the essentials 
of their jobs. In view of this favorable experience 
and the fact that a really first-rate executive steps 
up the performance of the entire organization under 
him, it is time we begin to train our executives in the 
essentials of their jobs, the fundamentals of manage- 
ment. Unless we get started soon, we'll find that, 
thanks to training, our rank and file workers and our 
supervision will know their jobs better than the 
bosses know theirs. 


Does the mere thought of giving labor some voice in 
the management of this business outrage you? Or 
would you rather work for the government, through 
an encyclopedia of orders and a maze of bureaus? 
I doubt whether you can escape a choice between 
these two alternatives which to me represent the 
difference between an opportunity to initiate and 
direct policy on the one hand, and the tiresome chore 
of having to carry out someone else’s policies on the 
other. I know you would never put up with being a 
mere administrator, hedged around on every hand 
by ‘“‘directives’’ and involved procedures, but I 
feel pretty sure you’d get quite a kick out of sharing 
your responsibility with labor. 

Do you remember that old story which used to be 
such a favorite with captains of industry when they 
were making a few well chosen remarks to their 
workers, or graduating classes? It concerns the three 
men who were cutting stone in a quarry. One man, 
when asked what he was doing, replied that he was 
cutting stone. The second man, in reply to the same 
question, said he was working like hell for two dollars 
a day. (This of course was in the good old days, 
when men put in a day’s work for what is now an 
hour’s pay.) But the third man, when asked this 
same question, looked up, his face wreathed in an 
inspired smile, and said ‘‘J am helping build a cathe- 
dral.’” With this touching tale as a text, the speaker 
would launch into a sermon on the importance of the 
worker having the right attitude toward his job. By 
this he meant the worker should rise above such 
mundane things as hours, wages and working condi- 
tions, and direct his thoughts to the higher, more 
inspiring aspects of his work. 

Now I ask you, isn’t it expecting a lot to ask the 
average worker to take pride in his work and to 
lift up his eyes to the hills, when you consider the 
deadly rut in which so many men and women are 
obliged to work? And when you consider the sort 
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of every day leadership they get, isn’t it expecting 
miracles even to suggest that they ought to be inspired ? 
How much kick would you get out of playing golf 
if the game consisted of driving balls into a fog bank, 
eight hours a day, five days a week, fifty-two weeks a 
year? Well, thousands upon thousands of jobs in 
industry are no more inspiring than that. Countless 
workers in industry have no more idea what happens 
to the piece of a product they work on than you 
would of what happened to the golf balls you drove. 
Would you feel any happier at such a monotonous 
golf game if the club pro, who presumably was 
teaching you, ignored your efforts about three-fourths 
of the time, but occasionally observed that you 
weren’t hitting the ball clean, or were too slow in 
teeing up, but rarely showed you how to correct 
these or any other faults he called to your attention? 
Well, the calibre of instruction the average worker 
gets isn’t much better than that. Suppose you had 
an idea there was an easier way to hit those balls, 
or that by changing your stance a little you could 
drive them further but when you suggested these 
things to the pro, he gave you a pitying look, or even 
a dirty one, and replied: ‘‘Maybe you think you 
know more about driving golf balls than I do? Maybe 
you think you ought to be a big shot around here?”’ 
That’s no exaggeration of the sort of reply workers 
get every day to what they think are bright ideas. 
There is no escaping the fact that more and better 
goods can be turned out for less money by having 
workers specialize on a few, or even a single operation. 
Sometimes it apparently pays to have a man or woman 
do nothing but bore a single hole in a single part 
all day long, week in and week out. Now, it doesn’t 
take a master mind to figure out that any ‘‘dope”’ 
could do a job like that, which of course suggests 
that whoever does that kind of work is a “dope”’ 
at least so far as his job is concerned. And do you 
know anyone who enjoys being classed as a dope? 
I don’t. I don’t know a single man or woman who 
doesn’t possess pride, who doesn’t have a genuine 
craving to be recognized as an individual. It is less 
insulting to call a man a liar, or to question the 
legality of his birth, than it is to brush him aside, 
infer that he is of no consequence as an individual. 
Yet, that’s what we are doing with thousands upon 
thousands of men and women with the tiresome, 
stupid, monotonous jobs we give them. Instead of 
providing anything resembling recognition of their 
worth as individuals, the jobs we give them are in 
effect labels which read: ‘“‘Just another dope.’’ Do 
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workers not mind this? Can we compensate them for 
their ignominy by higher wages or shorter hours? 

It wouldn’t seem so, if you can judge by the 
apparently insatiable demand for more pay for less 
work, and the most demanding, militant attitude 
labor ever has shown. Psychiatrists have a word for 
this attitude; they call it ‘‘frustration.” If you think 
that’s a fancy ailment confined to poets and single 
women, buy a few beers for some of our boys and 
get them to tell you what they think of their jobs. 

The only basis for showing respect for a man as an 
individual is to deal with him on the assumption 
that he possesses character and brains. Now I for 
one am unwilling to concede that the average rank 
and file worker has the brains and ability of the 
average executive. Neither am I willing to concede 
that human character has developed to the point 
that individuals can be allowed to act as free agents. 
For in any organization, whether it be a church, a state 
or a business, there must be discipline, and there 
must be a boss. But I also am convinced that rank- 
and-file workers have resources of brains, ingenuity, 
enterprise and character which management has 
not even begun to tap. Furthermore, I believe that 
by intelligently and courageously tapping these 
resources, management not only can do a vastly 
better job from a production standpoint, but at the 
same time can make a great forward step in re- 
establishing the status of the worker as an individual, 
of giving him recognition as an individual and thus 
relieving the source of frustration which I believe 
is one of the roots of our labor difficulties. 

What I have just said should make clear that I’m 
not about to advocate departmental commissars, 
or the running of business by committees. But to 
make assurance doubly sure, let me state as plainly 
as I can my conviction that there must be a boss, 
that the authority to make the decisions and run 
the show must rest with management and not with 
the workers. To me that principle is sacred and 
inviolate. Living up to that principle, however, 
does not rule out securing major benefits from labor 
having participated in an advisory capacity in many 
functions we now jealously guard as the sole pre- 
rogatives of management. 

It will take more than brains for management to 
carry out any such program. It will require a tremen- 
dous amount of courage, infinite patience, and a 
deep-seated ambition and determination to make such 
a program work. Let me illustrate. In a certain eastern 
plant which has a wide-spread reputation for able, 
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enlightened management, production has fallen off 
considerably in spite of bonuses, production com- 
mittees, generous cash prizes for suggestions and 
other devices. The industrial relations manager 
called together the union grievance committee, 
told them the company had a grievance on which he 
felt it was entitled to action by the union. He then 
gave them facts and figures on the decline in produc- 
tion by departments, asked them to consider the 
matter, come back to him with some recommendations, 

Two weeks later the union committee reported. 
They said unhesitatingly they believed the company 
was entitled to an increase of at least 20 per cent in 
production. But then the buts began. But, they 
continued, we do not believe the workers are solely 
to blame for this state of affairs. We think the com- 
pany also is at fault. For example, the department 
which has the worst showing is headed by a man who 
isn’t worth a hoot as a foreman. He’s a nice guy, 
we know him well because he was a good member 
of our organization before he was promoted, but he’s 
a flop as a foreman and his people won’t work for 
him because he’s petty-minded and hard-nosed. 
Now if you want to set up labor-management com- 
mittees, with the authority to correct the faults of 
management as well as labor, we'll be glad to work 
with you and we are sure that together we can get 
at least 20 per cent improvement in production. 

Now isn’t that something! Labor presuming to 
suggest that they stick their nose in management’s 
business to the extent of saying who is to run a 
department! Or is it? Can management assume a 
holier-than-thou attitude, refuse to acknowledge that, 
being human, it too has short-comings, yet expect 
labor humbly to confess its sins and promptly reform? 
Some managements may expect that, but they'll 
never realize their expectations. And can you think 
of anything much more insulting to an individual 
than to say in effect ‘‘ You are too dumb and unreliable 
to do your job right but I am so nearly perfect that 
you are too stupid to offer me any suggestions.” 

This proposal the union made is still ‘‘in work,” 
because the industrial relations man was smart 
enough to ask time to think it over. I think he also 
is smart enough to give the right answer. Incidentally 
you might be interested in what mine would be. 
I would first make just as clear as my powers of 
speech would let me, that so long as I was on deck 
no worker would be given any authority to manage 
the business, and explain why. Next I should say, 
with utter sincerity, that I felt they could make some 
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valuable contributions to the business by acting in 
an advisory capacity, and that they were free to offer 
advice on any subject whenever they felt they had 
something to contribute, and this could include 
advice on the need for a new industrial relations 
manager if they felt that way. Then I would remind 
them again who was boss by pointing out that the 
decisions regarding this advice would be made by 
ihe management, but that management would give 
prompt consideration to all these recommendations 
and make a conscientious effort to accept or reject 
them on the basis of facts and merit. Meantime, 
I'd replace the foreman the workers criticized, for I 
understand from management that he actually is as 
incompetent as he was painted. 

There are ways other than labor-management 
committees whereby management can tap the brains 
and enterprise of the workers and at the same time 
give them some of the recognition they crave. In 
my opinion, good training is one of the most effective 
by far. Right at the start you recognize not only the 
importance of the individual but the importance of 
his job by spending valuable time and money pa- 
tiently showing him exactly how to do that job the 
right way. To get the best results in training, you 
must show an interest in the worker as an individual, 
in his aptitudes and quirks. And of course if you 
are a good trainer, instead of demonstrating what a 
big shot you are, how much you know and how igno- 
tant they are, you start off by crediting them with 
brains and character and give them a chance to show 
how bright they are. You know the response which 
can be obtained from the individual with this type of 
training, for you have sat in on a number of our groups 
and got genuinely excited over the eager interest 
and the keen desire to do a good job you observed 
among the trainees. Well, training shouldn’t end 
with beginners, as it so often does. Most of our people 
would do their present jobs much better if they had 
training on those jobs, and it would pay to train 
everyone who is promoted to a higher job. And all 
the training we did above the new worker level could 
be made to produce two results; better performance 
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on the job, and a far better attitude toward the job 
because of the recognition which good training gives 
the individual. 

In addition to training, suggestion systems, griev- 
ance committees and safety committees can be 
effectively utilized to provide some of the recognition 
which employes crave. I know one ranking executive 
who has a “rank-and-file staff” made up of weekly 
payroll employes from each of his major departments, 
with whom he regularly discusses the state of the 
business and current problems that are giving him 
trouble. He started this arrangement with his fingers 
crossed but now counts the half-day per month he 
gives to this conference the most profitable time he 
spends. 

Most executives who have had experience with 
suggestion systems and the other methods I’ve 
mentioned probably would give them a rather low 
tating. From my observation most of them are down- 
right flops, because they were practically strangled 
at birth by management. When management takes 
a defensive attitude toward any grievance the workers 
bring up, no matter how legitimate, and when 
management itself never asks advice on anything 
more important than whether lower wattage light 
bulbs can’t be used in the wash-room, you can’t 
expect any more brilliant or constructive action from 
the workers. 

Management never will get out of a suggestion 
system or a grievance committee any more than it 
puts to it. So long as management approaches such 
things with a superior, patronizing attitude, looks 
down its nose at the brains and character of its workers, 
is content with making a gesture instead of a genuine 
contribution, it can count on getting paid back with 
gripes, non-cooperation and silent raspberries. But 
whenever management really wants to utilize the 
brains, ingenuity and cooperativeness of its workers; 
wants badly enough to invest brains, patience, desire 
and courage, it can tap a mine of untold wealth 
which will contribute materially not only to better 
on-the-job performance, but to a far happier relation- 
ship between management and labor as well. 
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REVIEWS 


Government and Economic Life, Development and Cur- 
rent Issues of American Public Policy. Volumes I 
and II. By Leverett S. Lyon, Victor Abramson & 
Associates, The Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1939 and 1940, pages xvi, xi, 1301. 
($3.00 and $3.50.) 

Reviewed by C. J. Friepricu, Graduate School of 
Public Administration, Harvard University. 


The several authors present an important general survey of 
the relations of government to economic life. The subtitle, 
‘*Development and Current Issues of American Public Policy,” 
well indicates their practical interest; it goes without saying that 
the volumes are limited to economic policies. 

The first volume is concerned with two major features of 
government in relation to economic life: its provision of the 
essential legal framework, the instrumentalities such as the 
corporate form, bankruptcy, patents, money, including also its 
provision of the knowledge, and the government’s regulatory 
activities in so far as that regulation is concerned with main- 
taining competition and satisfactory labor relations. While the 
general view of the authors is liberal in a conservative sense, 
these chapters are primarily a competent and skillfully condensed 
summary of the law as it stood at the time of writing. In dealing 
with strikes, for example, no attempt is made to go beyond the 
court decisions and statutes to inquire into the social forces at 
work in producing the particular situation which prevailed at 
that time. In other words, the authors’ professed belief in 
government as a process finds little substantiation in the manner 
with which they present their materials; far from bringing to 
light that the authority and responsibility are ‘‘diffuse’’ they 
stay within the conventional view of authority and responsibility 
by courts, legislatures and executives. As a result, the discussion 
of ‘“‘Interpretation and Important News Developments”’ in 
chapter XVIII stays broadly descriptive, it does not point up 
conflict situations that threaten the functioning of constitu- 
tional democracy with disintegration. If government is a process, 
as we with the authors believe it is, then that process may func- 
tion more or less smoothly, effectively, economically,—call it 
what you will. It would appear the function of the analyst to 
bring to light the stresses and strains of the functioning whole. 
In short, governmental and economic activity, political and 
economic life have to be seen as part of a functioning whole, 
rather than two things apart. As Fainsod and Gordon, in their 
recent analysis of Government and the American Economy have 
said, in discussing the ‘‘mixed’’ economy: “ . . . government 
and business (are) complementary functions of society, each 
requiring the effective working of the other in order to perform 
its own task successfully.”” The authors of the present volume 
seem to agree to this view, but they do not give enough atten- 
tion to the problems of “effective working’’ of the parts of a 
functioning whole. 

The second volume which Lyon and Abramson wrote in col- 
laboration with seven others, is in its first part devoted to those 
spheres of governmental regulation and implementation which 
deal with special areas or for limited periods, such as foreign 
commerce, agriculture, or war. The second part deals with 
“‘governmentally organized production,” a strange term under 
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which to include social security. There follows a chapter of con. 
clusions. Space forbids a detailed evaluation; needless to say, 
they are competent surveys. But why are communications, and 
especially radio broadcasting, omitted? There is just a footnote 
on page 656. There is a certain unevenness in outlook due to the 
different basic premises of some of the contributions, but the 
general tone is conservative and restrained; e.g., in the discus. 
sion of the issues which have arisen over the reserve for social 
insurance, the bias seems in favor of these reserves, rather than 
the pay-as-you-go basis. Significantly, there is no discussion of 
the over-all problems of planning, nor does the word “ planning” 
appear in the index. This seems odd, to say the least. 

In the conclusions, the problems which disturb the conserva- 
tive, seem to loom large. The volume concludes on this note on 
the problem of administration. ‘‘There has resulted the grave 
problem of ccnstructing plans of administration and administra- 
tive agencies capable of effectively carrying out the policies, 
while at the same time avoiding undue limitations on individual 
liberty.” True. But is not over-all planning one of the major 
approaches to this problem? If the “factors” “‘outgrow the 
capacity of individuals to comprehend them,” it is hardly 
enough to urge a limitation upon governmental regulation. In 
spite of such shortcomings, these two volumes offer a compre- 
hensive inventory of Government and Economic Life in the 
decade before the outbreak of the present war. They suggest that 
no cry of ‘“‘Back to Normalcy”’ will be sounded at the end of 
these hostilities. 


Collective Bargaining Contracts, Techniques of Negotia- 
tion and Administration with Topical Classification 
of Clauses. The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
Washington, 1941, pages iv, 734. ($7.50.) 

Reviewed by HELEN Baker, Assistant Director, Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Princeton University. 


This book should be welcomed by both employers and union 
leaders since it provides what has been needed for a long time— 
an analysis and index of important current labor agreements. 
In addition, it includes non-controversial and common-sense 
discussions of many problems of collective bargaining from the 
union’s, management’s and an economist’s point of view, anda 
description of the functioning of the United States Conciliation 
Service when negotiations between union and company repre- 
sentatives break down. 

The main title, ‘Collective Bargaining Contracts,”’ indicated 
that Part II, consisting of the topical analysis of contract 
provisions, is the basic part of the volume. Carefully chosen 
representative clauses are cited for almost any subject that 
might arise in negotiations. The excerpts, arranged by topic, 
well indexed both according to the contracting parties and topic, 
and with cross references, provide a quick review of the types of 
clauses that have been accepted by unions and managements as 
workable agreements on a great variety of specific questions. 

With such a thorough analysis and indexing of the labor 
contracts, it is disappointing to find Part I not as carefully 
planned as to content nor as well organized for use as a refer- 
ence manual. A few of the contributions are such outstandingly 
good summaries of problems, conditions, and attitudes that they 
make some of the other articles seem casual, offhand observa” 
tions. Although this section is entitled “Techniques in Collective 
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Bargaining,’’ the compilation is largely a general approach to the 
wide subject of collective bargaining and only incidentally 
provides suggestions as to techniques and procedures. The ease 
with which one can find in Part II representative clauses dealing 
with specific questions as to the contents of agreements makes 
one perhaps unfairly critical of the paucity of information given 
in Part I on any particular question as to technique of 
negotiation. 

Admittedly the material in this field is scarce. There are, 
however, other articles, reports of talks, and chapters in books 
which give explicit information on such questions as the area of 
collective bargaining, the choice of representatives to handle 
the negotiations, and the authority to be vcsted in these repre- 
sentatives. An annotated list of such references would have been 
helpful. 

In spite of the less satisfactory planning and organization 
of Part I, the book as a whole is a valuable addition to the avail- 
able material in the field of collective bargaining and an 
exceedingly useful handbook for anyone actively engaged in 
negotiations. 


Handling Personality Adjustment in Industry. By 
Robert N. McMurry, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1944, pages xi, 297. ($3.00) 

Reviewed by EVELYN BuckLey, Consultant in Manage- 
ment and Personnel, Personnel-Management Serv- 
ice, New York. 


With so much about merely the ‘‘counseling’’ phase in 
personnel literature these days, it is a happy find to discover 
a book which deals with the problem of human adjustment in 
industry from a deeper and wider basis. Indeed, if this book’s 
main fault were to be pointed out, it would be that it attempts 
to cover almost too much ground. 

From an excellent discussion of the causes of employe dis- 
satisfaction, it proceeds through a rather broad discussion of 
labor unions and the handling of labor troubles, stressing the 
personality factor. The personalities of executives, administra- 
tors, supervisors and labor leaders are as important in labor 
dissatisfaction and disputes, if not more important, than are 
wages, hours, and privileges. Finally, the fact is emphasized 
that management must be willing to change the practices and 
policies which cause worker dissatisfaction if any lasting good 
is to be achieved. 

In addition to eliminating the sources of employe dissatis- 
faction, management must ‘‘create employee good will and 
morale.’’ The author devotes a chapter to this problem. He 
discusses and dismisses quickly the “talking out’’ and sug- 
gestion systems and gives brief attention to sports programs, 
competition and patriotic appeals. Much more attention is 
given to the wholesome effects of worker participation in 
Management, management recognition of labor’s status, and 
management-labor committees. 

In dealing with the “problem employe’’ the author offers 
some background in the disadvantages of vocational inadequacy 
and emotional maladjustment to both employer and employe, 
the difficulties and importance of the choice of a vocation and 
factors which contribute to maladjustment on the job. 

The most important factor of maladjustment, personality or 
emotional difficulties, is next dealt with and this, together 
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with the chapter on handling problem employes, is the heart 
of the book. It is the subject which the author promises to 
deal with in his title, and he does so in a masterly way. 

The author’s background in psychology and personnel 
administration have been intelligently drawn on for a clear-cut 
presentation of a matter too frequently overlooked in industry. 

The book will open up many new vistas for personnel and 
management people who have not been following the trend 
toward consultative supervision, the use of psychological and 
psychiatric knowledge in industry and other ‘progressive’ 
trends. 


You and Your Public. By Verne Burnett, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1943, pages x, 194. ($2.50) 

Government & Business Tomorrow. By Donald R. 
Richberg, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1943, 
pages xvi, 194. ($2.50) 

Government, Business and Values. By Beardsley Ruml, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1943, pages 1, 52. 
($1.00) 

Reviewed by BRONSON BATCHELOR, Public Relations 
Counsel, New York City 


These three books provide a good illustration of how public 
relations work is broadening and deepening. The older type of 
“‘publicity’’ was, and still is, concerned with primary relations 
between business and the public. It aims to remove misunder- 
standing, soften the clash of buyer and seller, probe the preju- 
dices and preferences of consumers, and build reputation and 
prestige. These are the matters with which Mr. Burnett’s 
book deals. 

Old-fashioned business publicity at its best was a blend of 
common sense, honest intentions, and ability to ‘put over’’a 
truthful and friendly story. Mr. Burnett covers the more or less 
familiar topics of reputable relations with the home town, with 
employes, with stockholders, with the press, and with cus- 
tomers. The uses of radio, movies, speeches and propaganda 
are described in a way which the beginner will find — 
and which will provide ideas for the veteran. 

This kind of publicity has not, of course, remained old- 
fashioned. The opinion and market survey, now recognized as 
indispensable, have brought at least the rudiments of scientific 
procedure into the practice of public and political relations, as 
a substitute for hunches and rule-of-thumb. Mr. Burnett 
describes the fundamentals of the new tools and gives the views 
of such well-known fact and opinion finders as Gallup, Link, 
Robinson and Roper. 

Mr. Richberg’s book is a plea for the kind of public relations 
which holds that it may be better to make some changes in the 
thing publicized than to try to put it over without change. 
The nearer the thing comes to harmonizing with the already 
existing state of popular opinion, the easier it will be to get it 
accepted. This means that the businessman must know popular 
thought trends. Mr. Richberg would lke to see broader coopera- 
tion through all the ranks of economic life. Post-war conditions 
will underscore that necessity. Competition, maintenance of 
private property and inaividual liberty, opportunities to work, 
cooperative business planning, tolerance and understanding 
between business and government make up Mr. Richberg’s 
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creed. They stamp him as an old-fashioned liberal facing a new 
set of problems. 

Beardsley Ruml, scholar in business, distinguished himself 
by selling the idea of pay-as-you-go taxes to Congress and the 
country. His slender volume on government, business, and 
values consists of two lectures delivered at the University of 
Omaha in March 1943. It is, appropriately, broad in scope and 
philosophical in tone—the kind of material which the business- 
man should absorb before he begins to plan his “ political’ 
relations. By government Mr. Ruml means the whole set of 
rules, official and unofficial, which control society. By values he 
designates those intangible things we live by and for, things we 
want and strive to attain, even if they are nothing more than a 
“‘feeling.’’ For one of these feelings Mr. Ruml coins the name 
“*homefulness,’’ or the sense of being at one with the environ- 
ment. Anyone who doesn’t feel at home with things as they are 
in these times may find some fundamental clues in this little 
book as to what is wrong. 


Union Rights and Union Duties, by Joel Seidman, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1943, pages viii, 
238. ($2.50) 

Reviewed by Professor CHARLES A. Myers, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


This book appears at a time when there are increasing 
demands for government regulation of unions and just as 
insistent demands by most union officials that government 
should not interfere. Its comparative impartiality and objec- 
tivity is, therefore, welcome, and the proposals made will find 
wide approval. 

The author, formerly with the National Labor Relations 
Board, is concerned primarily with the broad problem of 
union responsibility, but he recognizes that attitudes and 
practices of employers and government have a real influence 
on the character of unions. The shibboleth of compulsory 
incorporation of unions, to which an entire chapter is devoted, 
is effectively refuted, as are several other proposals frequently 
made by persons whose motives are suspect. 

Union abuses, however, are frankly admitted, and two 
reforms are proposed as desirable now: (1) government review 
of union admission policies to remove undemocratic membership 
restrictions, high initiation fees, and restrictive apprenticeship 
rules, and (2) government review of union disciplinary pro- 
cedure in the fining, suspension, and expulsion of members, and 
the revocation of local charters. Both problems could be handled, 
the author believes, by the National Labor Relations Board. 

Suggestions for later internal union reforms include the 
assurance of frequent and honest election of union officers, 
and the supervision of union financial reports. In the meantime, 
the author believes, if organized labor is to avoid restrictive 
legislation, ‘it must turn its attention more earnestly than 
in the past to the elimination of racketeering, autocracy, and 
other abuses.” 

Further proposals, to relieve employers from “particularly 
burdensome practices of unions”’ are: (1) making illegal strikes 
and picketing by minority unions, when the majority union 
has been certified by the National Labor Relations Board. 
(2) establishment of a government board to which an employer 
can appeal for an award in a jurisdictional dispute between 
two unions, with strikes against such an award illegal, and 
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(3) voluntary registration of union agreements with a govern. 
ment agency, which would then have the power to enforce 
them. 


Governmental Adjustment of Labor Disputes. By How- 
ard S. Kaltenborn. Foundation Press, Inc, 
Chicago, 1942, pages xiv, 327. ($3.00.) 

Reviewed by HELEN Baker, Assistant Director, In- 
dustrial Relations Section, Princeton University, 


The daily headlines given to strikes and War Labor Board 
cases are sufficient evidence of the timeliness of this book. 
The author has succeeded well in his aim both to describe and 
appraise the present machinery for the settlement of labor dis. 
putes in the United States. The study covers not only present 
federal agencies with a brief history of developments leading to 
their establishment but also the various mediatory agencies 
set up by state and city governments. 

While factual reports and some critical studies of the federal 
boards had been available previously, there has been for a 
long time a definite need for a comparative evaluation of the 
agencies. Information was particularly sparse concerning the 
state and city agencies. This one-volume summary of the inter- 
related activities of federal, state, and city boards handling 
labor disputes is of value to everyone interested in the peace- 
ful settlement of points of difference between labor and 
management. 

The discussion of each agency includes a description of the 
law and administrative arrangements, comments on the 
personnel of the boards, and, whenever data were available, 
the factual records as to number and disposition of cases. The 
evaluation of the laws and of the organization and functioning 
of the agencies is based on a study of their experience and on 
interviews with members of the boards. Where distinct differ- 
ences of opinion exist, both points of view are reported in the 
chapters dealing with the specific agencies. 

In the concluding chapter, the author makes certain recom- 
mendations based on his own judgment as to which is the 
sounder point of view when there are differences among the 
specialists. This concluding section unfortunately leaves one 
with the impression of recommendations being given without 
sufficient substantiation. The book would have been the 
stronger without the summary recommendations since, in any 
case, changes in this field are not likely to be made without 
extensive airing of all points of view. 


Where’s The Money Coming From? By Stuart Chase, 
The Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 1943, 
pages viii, 179. ($1.00) 

Reviewed by Tuomas A. Bacoes, Vice President, Corrt- 
gan, Osburne & Wells, Inc., New York City. 


One of the most promising signs of the times and possibly 
as pregnant with meaning as any is the growing awareness 
of average men and women that economics is a key-subject 
worth understanding and not at all the dismal science it has 
been dubbed. 

Stuart Chase does an excellent job of explaining how and 
why the nations can spend billions for war while individually 
they hadn’t the nerve and “know-how” to do half such a job 
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for peace. His book, third of a series of six, does more than 
answer the title-question with documentary evidence from 
recent history in Russia, Italy, Germany, Japan, Great Britain 
and the United States. When you nod agreement, you realize 
that the answer (manpower and materials manipulated with 
money and price controls) supplies understanding of much of 
the complex structure of finance on the world scale to which 
we are being introduced. 

The analysis and synthesis of taxes, national debt, budgets, 
monopolies, administered prices, labor union practices, farm 
bloc tactics, public works, unemployment, social security, 
deficit financing and what not, under a ‘‘compensatory econ- 
omy’’ is but little short of “‘must” reading if one is to be 
abreast of major movements on the world stage. Many a 
man in industrial management can benefit from his lucid 
perspectivization of things now in the womb of time which 
will be brought to birth by that ill-understood and under- 
estimated midwife, whether in government or private service, 
named Finance Capitalism. 

This book and the series are veritably guide-lines to a grasp 
of fundamental economics, making it painlessly acquirable 
and therefore rendering an important service in the education 
of citizens of today’s democratic America and tomorrow’s 
democratic world. 


Production Control. By Asa S. Knowles and Robert D. 
Thomson, Macmillan Company, New York, 
1943, pages x, 271. ($2.50) 

Reviewed by Harry MELVIN SuTTon, Management 
Consultant, Boston, Mass. 


“Much has been written on planning procedures and produc- 
tion control mechanisms which have ‘grown up’ in individual 
industries. Little has been done thus far, however, toward 
correlating these procedures to the fundamental types of 
productive processes involved. 

“Recognition of this and other fundamental difficulties as a 
handicap to the development of the science of production con- 
trol has encouraged the authors to record systematically their 
observations and experiences resulting from long and close 
contact with many different manufacturing enterprises.” 

As background for this task Knowles brings his long expe- 
tience as a Professor of Industrial Engineering and as Dean of 
the College of Business Administration, at both Northeastern 
University and at Rhode Island State College together with 
the contacts these assignments have brought him with business, 
industry, and the management profession. Thomson has had a 
wide industrial experience, including work as a management 
consultant during and following World War I, and as the 
owner and general manager of several manufacturing com- 
panies for a number of years more recently. 

Their joint efforts seem to have produced at least one new 
contribution to the literature of scientific management. The 
text, while well arranged for students of manufacturing pro- 
cedures, is also adapted to the needs of the engineer or produc- 
tion executive who is responsible for the development and 
proper functioning of manufacturing controls in actual practice. 
Procedures and typical forms are provided for each of their 
four fundamental types of control which can be adapted to 
any individual business. For the class-room each chapter is 
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followed by a series of problems ample to give the student 
first-hand experience in applying the principles set forth. 

The thesis is that type of business, not the particular indus- 
try, should determine the kind of production control. Their 
four fundamental types of operation, jobbing, mass production, 
load type, non-repetitive (large projects) each has its own 
special requirements for planning procedures. Since it is not 
feasible to have a single type of production control govern all 
the above types of production process, large organizations with 
numerous departments may require more than one type of 
planning, possibly all four simultaneously in different depart- 
ments or divisions. 

Therein lies the most outstanding contribution of this book. 
Failure to comprehend and plan for those fundamental differ- 
ences, particularly when they occur within one company, is 
probably responsible for more production delays, tie-ups, high 
costs, disappointed customers, even business failures, than all 
other faults in production control systems. 


Management of Manpower. By Asa S. Knowles & 
Robert D. Thomson, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1943, pages vi, 248. ($2.50.) 

Reviewed by Harry MELvin Sutton, Management 
Consultant, Boston, Mass. 


This is a companion volume to the above. “‘ Text is part of a 
larger volume on Industrial Management and is reproduced 
for those whose job it is to devote primary attention to effective 
and intelligent handling of everyday manpower problems. 
It is not intended to be a complete treatment of the field of 
personnel administration.” 

It is also suitable as a text for students, questions and 
problems having been included. 

The subject is treated under the headings Organization and 
Morale, Safety and Health, Selection and Training, Motion 
Study and the Worker, Time Study, Job Evaluation, Merit 
Rating, ending with a chapter on Motion Study and Plant 
Layout. 

The section on Organization and Morale emphasizes that 
organization is a means to an end never an end in itself. ‘Its 
structure or framework may be thought of as a communication 
system for assigning work, giving out jobs, delegating authority, 
fixing responsibility and receiving information on results. In 
many business organizations a formal chart of organization is 
not needed. Nevertheless the skeleton structure should still 
be in keeping with accepted principles of industrial manage- 
ment.’’ Methods and agencies for creating and sustaining morale 
are well summarized toward the end of this chapter. This con- 
densed list briefly explains a dozen or more essentials. 

Safety and Health describes safety committee set-up organi- 
zation of the industrial health department and kindred matters. 
The authors acknowledge valuable suggestions from the safety 
engineers of several large insurance companies, which they 
have included. 

Selection and Training includes suggestions from a profes- 
sional Director of Occupational Services on testing. This it 
seems to us is particularly timely since it emphasizes that 
“‘there are numerous hazards in the use of testing techniques.” 
One of the more common tests of mechanical aptitude has been 
found to be a better prediction of clerical ability than of 
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mechanical ability. Aptitude test scores he believes can no 
longer be trusted to mean unchangeable native abilities. Tradi- 
tional test classifications are somewhat misleading. They ignore 
the extremely important fact of overlap. Obviously the use of 
test procedures by the inexperienced is hazardous. Careful and 
extended research is required to set up a dependable program. 

Employe Training is followed by The War Manpower Com- 
mission’s special materials on Job Instructor Training, Select- 
ing and Training Supervisors, Apprentice Training, Training 
of Women for Factory Work. 

The two shortest chapters in this volume are on Motion 
Study and Time Study. Owing to their importance in cost 
reduction, cost control, and in good employer-employe relations 
more space might well have been devoted to them. Their 
intelligent and constructive use is certainly important in the 
management of manpower. 

The fundamentals of motion study are well explained. Some 
time study techniques are given. There is no statement that the 
‘‘snap-back”’ reading recommended is absolutely prohibited in 
many plants. ‘‘Selections”’ from elemental studies are ‘‘aver- 
ages”’ of usable readings with no mention of at least three other 
well recognized methods. 

Both Job Evaluation and Merit Rating are well covered. 
‘‘There is no one job evaluation plan that will fit all types of 
organization or even all the firms within one classification of 
industry.” Typical forms and charts for all the essentials are 
shown but emphasis given to the statement that these are 
intended to be used merely as guides. A further very helpful 
guide to anyone setting up a plan of this sort is a table showing 
the comparative weights given the seven common evaluation 
factors in seven different companies. 

Merit Rating, while newer than job evaluation should go 
hand in hand with it as it appraises the relative qualities of 
employes’ personalities with respect to the jobs evaluated. It 
provides an effective medium for avoiding arbitrary supervisory 
attitudes toward labor. Tabulation of a recent questionnaire by 
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the authors shows it to be most widely used for direct laborers, 
Of those reporting only one quarter as many applied it to the 
Sales and Executive groups. 


The Psychology of Efficiency. By Arthur Gilbert Bills, 
Harper & Brothers, New York and London, 
1943, pages xiv, 361. 

Reviewed by Dr. Donatp A. Lairp, Industrial Con- 
sultant, Rivercrest, Middle Haddam, Conn. 


Primarily a text book, this is nevertheless a splendid com- 
prehensive book for the executive. Sections deal with such 
industrially-important topics as: fatigue from mental work, 
recovery from mental fatigue, attention, motivation and 
incentives, suggestion, food and stimulants, learning, music, 
age changes, self-improvement, effective thinking, memory, 
rest pauses. 

Dr. Bills has crammed the book full of concisely summarized 
evidence, pro and con, on each point. Most of the evidence is 
from laboratories, but there is considerable from the industrial 
field. The industrial reader will find it profitable to think of 
shop and office examples to parallel each laboratory example. 

There is a glossary to assist the non-technical reader, and a 
good index for the readers who will consult the book often as 
problems arise. Many of the references given for further read- 
ing are, unfortunately but necessarily, to technical journals. 

The author has the praiseworthy courage to go across the 
current trend in ‘‘modern’’ psychology and devote a practical 
chapter to attention. His courage wavered (or perhaps his 
judgment was tempered) when he stated: ‘‘ Most of the things 
we do in a day’s work are performed with about one-quarter to 
one-half of the efficiency we might use.’’ I wouldn’t argue with 
him if he had made it one-tenth. 

The book can be recommended for the serious industrial 
reader. It is a must for those in methods or planning work. 
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